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The hallway before furnishing 


HOW OLD FURNITURE WAS ADAPTED 


j BY ABBOT 


6 EFORE AND AFTER?” pictures, exhibiting the marvel- 

B ous potency of sundry hair restorers to grow luxuriant 
hirsute crops on bald heads: or setting forth the instantaneous 
exhilaration produced by this or that potent tonic, have so long 


TO 


McCLURE AND 


served as laugh provocatives in the comic press that the average 
reader is apt to overlook the real sterling value of “before and 
after” object lessons, with their fruitful opportunities for com- 
parison. 

Nothing could be more aptly illustrative or definitely convinc- 
ing of actual achievement in the case of furnishing a house than 
“before and after” pictures, and nothing can better indicate the 


latent possibilities of room treatment. A “before” picture is not 


unlike a land survey chart; it provides a working basis for the 
furnisher to construct a scheme upon and gives the bare physical 
features of a room that must be weighed and considered in any 
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The hallway after furnishing 


Before and After Furnishing 


A STORY OF DECORATION IN THE PROCESS—CREATING AN INDIVIDUALITY FOR EACH ROOM 
A NEW 


HOUSE AND THE CONSEQUENT EFFECTS 


DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


intelligent plan of furnishing be the decoration never so small. 

A systematic plan it is absolutely necessary to make and use 
in arranging a house if the result is to be satisfactory. A house 
furnished “by chance’ may be decoratively successful, but the 
odds are strongly against it and the success will be purely acci- 
dental. In determining upon any preliminary, scheme for the 
choice of papers and hangings and the placing of furniture in ~ 
a house, it will be found helpful to use photographs of the empty 
rooms in conjunction with a floor plan giving exact measure- 
In default of such photographs, which 
are convenient but not indispensable, a careful study of the empty 


ments and dimensions. 


house ought to be made, taking into account the wall spaces, the 
location of fireplaces, doors and windows, and the way in which 
The original plan will 
doubtless be modified from time to time, but it affords a valuable 


the light enters in the several rooms. 
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lhe problems presented by the bare living-room was to strike an average 


preserve the simplicity of line 


foundation to build upon: without such a guide an untor 
tunate outcome ts almost inevitable Indeed, it is the lack 
ot plan and discrimination and the pre valence of haphaz 
ard furnishing that spoil so many interiors that might 
have been made thorough! ittractive at the expense ot 


little thought lo su in extent 1s this true that some 
irchitects now decline to have the interiors of their houses 
photographed after their chents move in 

\, specific instance of plan m furnishing to suit the con 
itions of the house is shown in the accompanying illus 


} 


tration photog iphs be ing t ken before and after the fur 


riture incl hangings were put mn place Lhe floor plan 
for each room was caretully studied The cuts indicate 
the result ttained. In considering the furmshing of a 
house it must be treated a consistent whole and the 
relation of one room to another borne in mind. If a sense 


of unity ts not preserved in this way thre general effect of 


the interior will in all probability be patchy and restless 


and the real size apparently diminished 

The quality of rigid self-restraint is imperatively essen 
tial for anvone devising a scheme of furnishing Phe uni 
versal temptation is to put too many things in a room, and 





Infinite possibilities were found in the master's bedroom, yet the idea in mind was to main- 


tain restful simplicity 


of light and to 


thus oftentimes the whole effect is ruined and no piece of 
furniture appears to advantage. One of the chief prob 
lems is usually to decide how much can be left out rather 
While realizing fully that 
crowding is a serious fault, many people, nevertheless, who 


than how much can be put in. 


have started out with an ideal of simplicity have allowed 
their acquisitive faculty to override their sense of propor 
tion and let their rooms get too fut, thereby spoiling their 
balance Elimination is hard to.practice, but its lesson 
must be learned. 

Before providing for the actual placing of any of. the 
iovable furniture, walls, floors and windows must, re? 
ceive attention. The treatment accorded them constitutes 
a vital part of the general furnishing scheme. They supply 
the background and must be settled upon first. The method 
of dealing with these features is also one of the chief fac- 
tors in giving the interior unity. 

in the majority of modern houses the prevailing tones 
of walls and woodwork are light unless the scheme calls 
for oak or other dark paneling, in which case the un- 
paneled portion of the walls is often of stronger hue and 





French windows give access from the dining-room to the porch, beyond which was suf- 


ficient foliage not to necessitate elaborate hangings 


the light and enlivenment must be gained by bright color 
introduced in other ways. Light tones in walls and wood- 
work serve better than dark tones as a foil for the fur- 
nishings, which then appear to better advantage. In the 
choice of papers it should be remembered that, unless the 
walls are to form a decorative feature themselves and be 
kept free of other adornment, plain papers, and next to 
them inconspicuous powdered patterns in point of suit- 
ability, are to be preferred. The plain papers ought to be 
of as neutral a tone as possible to avoid any clash with 
the colors of rugs, upholstery or hangings. 

Che house in question, of which “before and after fur- 
nishing’ views are shown, supplies some valuable hints in 
effective treatment, hints that may be readily gained from 
a descriptive comment. The floors are of Georgia pine 
with a shellac finish. The walls in the hall have a rough 
sand finish, and in the living-room and dining-room they 
are smooth plastered. Save the mahogany handrail of the 
banisters the woodwork is white. Other physical features 
of the interior are sufficiently shown in the illustrations. 
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In the hallway the sanded walls are tinted a very light 
gray, affording an excellent background for any furni- 
ture or hangings that come in contact with it. On the 
floor are Oriental rugs, which always go well in any place 
they may be put, one of their singular virtues being that 
their perfect balance of color never clashes with the sur- 
roundings. The carpet on the steps is of a rich red. At 
the dining-room and living-room doorways the portieres 
on the hall side are of an unusual shade of true red vel- 
vet without a trace of purple in it. The articles of fur- 
niture and the adornments, as the cut indicates, are few 
in number but well disposed, and any objectionable thing 
in the way of a hatrack is conspicuous by its absence. 
There is an ample coat and hat closet, so that all apparel 
impedimenta can be kept well out of sight. At the large 
circular headed window on the stairway is a curtain of 
sundour. On the wall at the turn by the foot of the stairs 
isa piece of old Japanese brocade of mellowed color, lend- 
ing a note of distinction to its environment. 

A hallway, inasmuch as it gives a visitor his first and 
oftentimes most lasting impression of a house, should 





Unity was preserved throughout the first floor, as can be seen by compa 


dining-room with the living-room above 


be fairly representative of the rest of the interior. In 
the present instance the note of restraint and simplicity 
sounded in the hallway is echoed in the living-room. 
Rugs of Oriental pattern cover the floor and the walls 
are papered in a light plain tan. At the French window 
opening on a porch at the south side of the room, and at 
the range of three windows on the west, the curtains are 
of unfigured white scrim. 

It may seem to some that a great deal of space is un- 
necessarily taken up in minutely describing the ground- 
work of a room, its permanent stake setting, so to speak. 
It were well to remember, however, in this connection, 
that in any piece of work, whether it be building a house, 
painting a picture, decorating a room, or any other form 
of creative activity, unless the foundation or background 
be well considered and prepared, no amount of subse- 
quent pains lavished upon other features will either cure 
or cover the radical defect. There will always be some 
insistent reminder of imperfection. It is the part of wis- 
dom, therefore, to prepare the fundamentals fully at the 





The living-room decorated shows excellent taste and effectiveness in both the choice and 


arrangement of furnishings 


outset and not have cause for any regret afterwards. 

In the center of the living-room is a gate table that the 
owner picked up in the course of a New England vaca 
tion. It is low enough to be used comfortably for cards 
or other games, and not too large for the middle of the 
room. Between the door and the fireplace is‘a semi-ci 
cular Adam side table wrought with all the delicacy of 
carved classic detail that characterized the mahogany fut 
niture designed by the Adelphi. Beyond the fireplace, in 
a corner near the west window, is a tea-table with its para 
phernalia, while on the opposite side of the room, between 
the corner and the south window, is a tall Sheraton, secre 
tary or bureau bookcase of peculiarly graceful lines and 
made afier a pattern characteristic of the American Colo 
nies. The mantel garniture is extremely simple, consist 
ing of a brass nautical clock that bells the hours in a 
manner agreeably reminiscent of shipboard, and two 
Lowestoft vases. A baby grand piano and the chairs. 
several of which are fine old Hepplewhite pieces, complete 
the furniture of the room. The pictures are few, so that 
ring the decorated the wall spaces are not unduly broken up. At the door 
(Continued on page 201) 





Showing how the restful simplicity was attained in the master’s bedroom by the use of simple 
furniture and few but tastefully chosen decorations 
















rHE CHOW-CHOW, A FUR-COATED 
WITHOUT A BOOM—ONCE A CHOW, 
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An Orienta © Gentleman 


COBBY FELLOW WHO WON FAME 
ALWAYS A CHOW—HIS MYSTERY 


Author of “Doggy Great Britain,” “Practical Dog Keeping ” 


was a chow when our own ancestors lived in a 
cave and hunted with a stone axe. 

When you first meet a chow—I remember it was 
so with me when I was presented to Patoo—you 
may not be very favorably im- 
pressed. The dog’s wolfish ap- 
pearance, his obvious strength, and 
his famous scowl are forbidding 
Moreover, he has a very disconcert- 
ing way of sniff- 
ing at your an- 
kles and then 
standing off to 
survey you criti- 
cally. His truly 


msitecdt ft } . 

nd tho Chinese mind 
e bore it persists in re- 
etters of int garding all men 
ti fro as guilty till they 
( lish are proved to be 
frac it innocent. Once, 
ol T however, he has 
topped 1) convinced himself 
travels from the that you are “all 
| East, still he right,” he is a 
is never the he very different 
rt to push hi : sort of a dog. On 
elf for better acquain- 
ace that tine He carries his head high, not a little cocky. Folks who do not know him have the idea that he is a surly, short- tance he proves 
eve ; tempered brute to be 4 rather 
ile a host of staunch, good American friends in all parts rollicking, decidedly good natured dog—qualities with which a 
| don't suppose there was ever a dog who worked up to the | stranger would never credit him. In fact, many people who do 
ont with lk fuss and racket. One does not ordinarily think not know him well have the idea that a chow is a surly, short 
of the chow-chow as a very popular dog, but nowadays no tempered brute, and time and again he is summarily condemned 
1 it all surprised at meeting him any where. and the entries as such without so much as a mock-trial. This is the result of 
it the bench shows, which are generally a pretty good practical lus stand-offish disposition and his very evident distrust of 
we ota breed popul irit have several times doubled in num <trangers It must be confessed that sometimes he carries his 
el Certainly there never was a “boom” in chows, and for a _ policy of eternal vigilance too far for the peace of mind of ner- 
dog with so mysterious a past they have had but very little pub vous visitors, but with his own people he is always a very lovable 

licity dog 


L'sually the arrival of a new breed ts the signal for a loud blare 


f trumpets and a clash of cymbals—their history, points and good 


haracteristi ire literally shrilled from the housetops. Not so 
vith the chow; he slipped into our midst as quietly as if he had 
had to evade the Asiatic exclusion law Ile stood all ready to 


velcome us to our friends’ homes before we more than suspected 


hat there was any such dog 


chow | knew professionally was Champion Patoo 


he very first 
He had been born in England of Chinese parents and later natur 
ilized in the United States, but in spite of all this he was always 
first, last, and all the time—a chow. In that he was tvpical of 
his race Many dogs will reflect their environment The chow 
merely absorbs his and remains a chow Indeed, vou could never 
tell, no matter how much might depend upon it, whether a chow 
how had been born on the Bowery or on Fifth Avenue. In this 


he is a true Oriental, rising triumphant over our petty mushroom 


civilization. You suspect, and not without reason, that a chew 





he true chow-chow is not to be known in ten minutes, and 
if you do not know him well, you do not know him at all. Among 
his own family and friends he casts off his suspicious air and 
Chinese aloofness and becomes a jolly playfellow, thoroughly 
capable of enjoying a good romp and with a remarkably keen 
sense of humor. He is bright, faithful and affectionate. A better 
natured dog, especially with young children, does not live. By 
appearance, by reputation and by nature he is a splendid watch 
dog, and he has courage enough and strength enough to be a 
very real protection. In his dealings with other dogs the chow 
adopts the hands-off motto; he bothers no dog who does not bother 
him His owner can rest assured that he will not be 
mixed up in street brawls, but he had best be on his guard 
if he has a neighbor with a flock of prize sheep, for 
Mister Chow has been known to satisfy illegally his appetite 
for mutton. 

Externally the chow-chow has three unique points, points that 
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he shares with no other dogs. 
His coat is not hair; it is fur. 
His hocks, the joints in the 
hind leg, are not bent; they 
are straight. His tongue is 
not pink ; it is blue. Any one of 
these very distinctive features 
would point to an origin dis- 
tinct from that of the Euro- 
pean breed of dogs, and since 
the blue tongue is unknown 
in any canine, wild or domes- 
ticated, this is possibly a 
“fancy point’ developed by 
long and careful breeding. If 
so, how many, many times 
nimble vellow fingers must 
have pried open the mouths of 
new-born puppies and anxious 
almond eves peeped in to see 
what degree of blueness had 
been attained ! 

The chow is a very compact 
dog of medium size. Heavy 
bone, a short back, deep, 


broad chest and powerful loins and quarters are all prime requis- 


ites, since a leg 


avoiding any suggestion of the pointed, fox-like head of the pom- 
eranian. The ears must be small and prick, carried tilted a little 
forward, giving the dog the much desired scowl so typical of this 





A true Oriental, he absorbs his environment and remains 


always a chow 





Fur, not hair, is his coat—one of the 


other dog 


points shared with no ‘He has a disconcerting way of sur- 





A bright, up-standing, powerful dog of wolfish appearance, without the wolf's slink 
or hang-dog look 


famous 


~ Pe 
Vlas He, 
PS -“ 





swe tit 


veying you critically 


breed. the correct eves are 
small, very bright and black 
in color (in the blue variety 


light eyes are allowed). The 
tail must be carried tightly 
curled over the back. This 


tail carriage, so very different 
from the sweeping droop of 
the wolf and fox, has, like the 
blue tongue, been a puzzle that 
scientists and breeders have in 
vain tried to solve. The chow 
is always self-colored. Red, 
black and blue are all common, 
but cream and white are also 
admitted by the standard. 
Personally, | think the deep, 
warm red is the prettiest 
shade. <A coal black is very 
showy, but many black dogs 
are rusty looking. I ‘have 
never fancied a blue; but dif- 
ferent men: different tastes. 
Whatever the color, it should 
be solid and even, and, though 


many dogs are markedly lighter on the under part of the tail 

ggy, “shelly” dog is an abomination. A chow’s and down the backs of the thighs, this ts not desirable. The fur 

head is large, the skull flat, the muzzle deep and rather broad, like coat comes in both the rough and smooth variety, but the 
latter has never been widely popular in America. 

The chow may be summed up as a bright, up-standing, cobby 

dog of wolfish appearance, but without the least suggestion of 





He has a forbidding scowl that has become A compact, medium-sized dog; heavy bone, short back and 


deep, broad chest 





Other points proving his Asiatic origin are his straight hocks and 


blue tongue 
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That so stand-offish an Oriental should have won admirers without advertising speaks well for his sterling qualities 


no upstart, the same features that distinguish him to-day marked him over a cen- 


Always a gentleman in China, he is a gentleman here 


whic h are being appreciated more and more each year 


History proves that the breed is 
tury ago. 
| 
} 
istinctive pou furnish evidence of great age 
wnted by fragmentary reports trom travelers in 
earliest mention of the chow that | know 1s in 
orts blished in London in tSo1 
cle th (Chinese dog and bitch, brought from 
the ire fattened on rice meal and other tarina 
e table, as being about the size of a spaniel” 
marin was ich large dog than he 1s to-day), 
1] vitl se. bristling hairs on their backs, 
peaked, fox-like heads Their hind legs 
the hock « and so unusually straight as 
vkwat it trotting When in motion their 
hig their backs and have naturally bare 
tside tre t Y ilf wav down Their eves 
n 1 rT vy: inside their lips and mouths 
i in the t Lies blue 
é % t rm the how chow, and from 
, in gath the same features that distin 
irke hi ver a century ago, filty years be 
ile w thought of and just about the time the 
eing red. Evidently the breed 1s no 


rect from China 


him and was so captivated by the odd 


back a pair with her 

ern States. Mrs 

Charles E. Proc 

tor, Mr. Edward 

L. Tinker and 

Mrs. Van Heu 

sen were the 

owners of the 

first kennels 

and two of the 

early heroes of a 
the breed wers nt. 
Champion Chi Po -, 


nese Chum an 

Champion Pa 

too Both 
(Continued 


on page 


251) 


. When Dr. Henry, of Philadelphia, 
Francisco to judge the bench show, Mrs. Jarrett 
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of 


Ears small 


but we 
hint of 
when or 
they had 
their origin. It 


upstart, 
have no 
how or 


why 


is, of course, easy 
to guess that the 
wolf family had a 
hand, or rather a 
paw, in the mak- 
ing of the chow, 


but this is pure 
speculation, and 
the curled tail 
and vellow eves 
changed to “jet 


black” bob up to 
worry the the- 
orist. 

l-rom this same 
passage we learn 
that 


esteemed 


the chow is 
as an 
article of diet in 
This 1s 
perfectly true, 
but the stories 
about the dog re- 


China. 


fusing to eat flesh 
hardly 
firmed 


con 
the 
very cosmopolitan 
appetite they dis 
play in America. 


are 
by 


Many years be- 
the 
was introduced to 
this he 
was common in 
England, but it is 
likely that the 
first the 
variety to land on 
our 


fore chow 


country 


ver\ of 


shores came 
‘alifornia di- 
went to San 


~ 


to 


accompanied 


’riental, that she bre nught 
So the breed was introduced into the East- 


and tilted forward, eyes very bright, 


and the tail carried tightly curled 




















A wide blue linen with bird motif 


Effects with New Wall 
Papers and Curtain 
Fabrics 


LILLIAN HOLMES 


EXPLODING A POPULAR FALLACY ABOUT DARK-TONED PAPERS—WHERE THEY CAN BE USED EFFECTIVELY 
—THE PURPOSE OF SCENIC PAPERS—FUTURISM IN CRETONNES—MADRAS AND ITS GROWING POPULARITY 


HERE is no part of a house that one lives with more than 

the walls; they constantly stare at one, and if they be not 
The 
windows are as much features of the walls as the eves are features 
of the face. 


deftly treated they may stare him out of countenance. 
The two elements, therefore, of walls and hangings 
are properly considered by decorators as forming a single study. 
They are so combined in the present article. Few subjects are 
more delightful, partly because of the wide range of pleasing 
effects that are attainable, and partly because the producers have 
placed at the reader's disposal so many really charming papers 
and fabrics. 

Every season, purchasers of wall paper have to strike the time 
honored balance between light and dark colors. The light papers 
appear to be received with, possibly, just a shade more favor, 
because a great many people think that the darker colors must 
necessarily fade. This is an injustice to the better class of deep- 
toned papers, many of which are warranted to be light-proof. A 
good part of the public has not yet been educated to appreciate 
this. Consequently the demand runs largely to plain effects in 
soft ecrus, grays, light tans and white. 


people 


However, among artisth 
who realize the advances made in permanent coloring 
there is a movement towards a little more color in their plain 
papers. Charming tones of blue lead in this class, with pink, mul 
berry and old rose as close seconds. Both the lighter and darker 
papers referred to are either with delicate fabric effects or self- 
toned figures. The 


finest effect in so-called plain wall coverings is considered to be 


The best papers are not absolutely plain. 
that of genuine grass cloth. The imitation 1s hardly satisfactory 
unless of a decidedly superior character. The illustration of the 


living room in a country house shows a chaste application of 


205 


plain-effect paper; which, of course, is fadeless, to withstand the 
copious floods of light. 

Among the new tapestry papers, one which has met with great 
and instantaneous success is known as “thread of gold.” Over 
or through the tapestry effect run delicate and close lines or 
threads of gold, more visible in some lights than others; hence the 
name. It is impossible to convey the rich effect of this in a 
photograph ; but it is shown, as well as may be, in, for example, a 
beamed and paneled dining room. Here, by showing the thread 
of gold paper in separate wall spaces, a distinction is conferred 
even greater than if laid on in mass. Thus the historic treatment 
of a real tapestry is followed with this superb tapestry paper 
It is hardly necessary to say that so excellent a product is light 
proof. 

Floral papers continue popular, but need have no periodic sig 
nificance. Dainty colors are favored. There is a slight tendency 
to smaller patterns, but hardly enough to establish a rule. As 
the bedroom illustrated has a French atmosphere, the paper ap 
propriately draws its inspiration from the same source. Jacobean 
conventionalized floral motifs 
They have sufficient character to give them a distinct place. There 
is a dignity in their very 


papers are, of course, uniquely 


strength. You get a glimpse of it 


through the section of hall in the living room pictured. There is 
a certain fitness in having such an environment for the Gothic 
fireplace. There is just enough of this aggressive paper in the 
panel to make it interesting without any danger of monotony. 
The better scenic papers continue in high favor, and it is just 
to say that they merit all the consideration they receive. It is 
about as hard to get an original, an actual original, as it is to get 
the true original of an antique Oriental rug. The 


writer recalls 
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Some of the new wall papers: in the upper left-hand corner, a Wedgewood; below it, a 


simple, self-toned gray, with bright Futurist binder; a tapestry with gold threads. 


From the 


upper left, another tapestry, suitable for use with Madras hangings; two papers made to 
combine with a matching border, and a bedroom paper in pinks and blues on a floral 


background 


plat It is the scent papel that 
make the room, anc with delib 
erate intent his is tl 


e correct 
pomt of View with paper ol this 


In '] — 


lrooms what wo ld 


‘ n otherwise simple room can 
and enriched by the 

¢ ot beautiful madt 
tor bed and bureau, and as a cur 


Without lack of har 


ony it imparts warmth and cheet 


as covering 
tain fabri 


to sedate surroundings. ©)f ma 
ras it may be said that it 1s 

ning in once more with greater 
trength than evet (One reason 
is that it is now obtainable in col 
1 do not fac Rather 
right chintz colors are favored 
tor bedrooms, and darker tones 
tor living and dining room In 
connection with the bedroom just 
refer 


erred to, a chair rail can be set 


around the walls lhis is a little 


bee nN supposed to bring it. Back- 
natural, or in the 


popular blue, or of vellow, laven- 


grounds are 


der or tan 

for upholstering in general 
there are strong arguments in fa- 
vor of cotton or wool tapestries. 
(he decorations are similar to 
those of cretonne, but are rather 
subdued and The 
general tone of such upholstering 
should be similar to that of the 
wall paper lo there- 
fore, we may say that, while cre- 
tonnes have come to be used like 


more richer. 


sum up, 


tapestry in upholstering, they have 
by no means supplanted tapestry 
for that purpose. 

he time-honored lace curtains 
have gone out. 


taken by net. 


Their place is 
scrim. 
Borders are of fillet or imitation 
fillet 


much cheaper. 


voile and 


The imitation is good and 
Fish nets are of 


unusual in bedrooms. It 
has the effect of dividing 
the paper into oblong pan- 
els, and its lines are in con 
formity with the rigid pre 
cision of the other arrange 


ments. 

Cretonne is the most 
democratic of the fabrics 
for room decoration. The 


new patterns are in small 
and medium sizes. There 
is a Futurist suggestion in 
the geometric separation of 
the elements composing the 
design. Decorators as a 
rule do not recommend the 
Futurist style, but there are 
exceptions. It goes quite 
nicely with willow furni 
ture for porches, breakfast 
rooms and sun parlors. In 
short, its expression is in- 
formal, and that fact is the 
best key to the use of Fu- 
turist decoration. Bird de- 
signs in cretonne continue 
in demand. There used to 
be a mild superstition that 
birds flew away with good 
fortune; but ever since the 


famous play they have 





A cretonne and a linen showing 


the influence of Futurist movement 
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light weight and lacey effect. 


observe the paper. Let us 
return to the same room to 
look at the hangings. Here 
we find voile curtains with 
fillet borders. The curtain 
treatment conforms with 
the unique windows with 
upper sections. This ar- 
rangement provides two 
sills, upper and lower, the 
latter being the wider; but 
both sills can be, and are, 
adorned with plants. While 
this window architecture is 


= 


perhaps, hardly germane 
our present subjects, it is 
considered too appealing to 
be passed by without a 
word of comment. 
Casement or sill curtains 
are to be had in more than 
a dozen different fadeless 
shades, so that there is no 
difficulty in matching any 
color scheme. Being SO 
constantly exposed to light, 


it is important that such curtains should be of material that will 
not fade. To indicate this desirable quality, dealers use various 
“sunfast,” 


terms, such as “‘sundour,”’ 
cost of these fade- 
less fabrics is a lit- 
tle more, but one is 
willing to pay a 
trifle extra if it 
brings the assur- 
ance that the cur- 
tains will continue 
to look as pretty 
even after they 
have been up a 
long time. For it 
must be admitted 
that the beauty of 
some fabrics is like 
that of some peo- 
ple, only face deep ; 
and to face the sun 
seems to make 
them grow pale 
with fright. It is 
one thing to repose 
in the _ subdued 
light of a dry goods 
shelf, and another 
to face a long fu- 
silade of sun rays 
through a window 
with a southern ex- 
posure. So _ that 
bargains are not 


always what they seem; and if there is any material that ought to 
hold its color it is surely that of the curtain. 


Jacobean paper in this living-room has been used in harmony with the Gothic mantel. 


up what would otherwise be a somber wall treatment 





Where a scenic paper is used, everything must be sacrificed to it; no pictures are hung, 


no draperies, even the furniture should be comparatively plain 


lightproof,” etc. The first 





They are white or cream. If there of this material have the advantage of a soft appearance, and 
is any preference it is for the latter. Earlier in this article we they do not crack. 


Poorly selected shades are sometimes the 
looked at the picture of a living room in a country house to 


one harsh note that mars the sides of a room. A stiff and paper- 


like appearance in that 
quarter clashes with the 
soft and fleecy draperies. 
An appreciation of this has 
made welcome the shades 
of casement cloth. They 
are made to order. Cream 
or ecru is the color most 
selected. 

\side from the purely 
decorative aspects of wall 
papers and curtain fabrics, 
care should be taken to 
have them maintain what 
we may call a certain “ay 
erage of light.” That is to 
say, they cannot always be 
selected on their own mer 
its alone. \ paper only 
expresses what the light in 
the room permits it to 
express. A comparatively 
dark pattern, for example, 
may look well in the light 
show rooms of the deco 
rator, and yet be killed on 


the wall by reason of too few windows or too much foliage out 
side ; because the effect here is to darken the paper several shades. 
It is always necessary to consider, therefore, how the desired 


selection stands in 
relation to this av- 
erage of light. <A 
mistake of this 
kind is not likely 
to be made by an 
old householder or 
by a young house- 
holder more than 
once. This little 
hint is just thrown 
out so that per 
chance it may not 
be made at. all. 
The American 
home, in the 
thoughtful work 
ing out of every 
detail, is becoming 
more and more a 
work of art. This 
applies not only to 
the mansions of 
the wealthy, but to 
the infinitely great 
er number of less 
pretentious houses 
where modesty is 


The colors brighten the handmaid of 


good taste. 


Two of those 


details are comprised in the papers for the wall and the curtains 
to the windows. To select just the right combination may prove 


Casement cloth is favored also for the shades. Window shades _ a task, but the ultimate effects bring justifiable compensation. 












































What to Plant this Fall and How 


WORK IN OCTOBER THAT WILL SAVE TIME NEXT APRIL AND MAY—WHERE TO PLANT— 
PROPER PREPARATION OF THE SOIL—THE ANTE-FREEZING GROWTH—WINTER PROTECTION 


By D. R. EDSON 


Photographs by R. S. Lemm 





l’ the opportunities which the avert out in the fall have to make a considerable amount of growth be- 
age gardener frequently ove fore freezing sets in, whereas others remain dormant, to begin 


' 


looks, fall planting is the most growth only with the return of spring weather. The second is, 


—" 





important. Here Nature practi just what may be done 

cally offers us a chance to get a in one’s own locality. ) 
econd spring in the same sea Plants that may succeed | 
r yet most of us let the _ finely with fall planting in | 

chance slip by. We do not fol one locality, may fail at | 





low the numerous examples some other point, not far 
| 
' 


which she herself sets It is true distat t, and in nearly the 


that the impulse for fall planting same latitude. In this, as 
does not get into one's blood in most other things, ex- 
iuite so feverishly as the spring perience is the best 


itch for gardening; but it is also teacher—but the most ex 





true that quite a number of pensive Lacking per 
thing mav be planted to better sonal experience, that of 
lvantage in the fall than im the friends or neighbors, or 
ring, and others mav  b the advice of the nursery 
ite is well in the ill as in the spring, thus leaving more man from whom one 
time to attend to the overwhelming number of things which have buys, should be utilized. 
to be done in April and M Besides, with many classes of he severity of the win- 
vhole vear can be gained by planting this fall instead ter and the character of 
iting until next spring the summer ; ason both 
(Yne of the reasons why fall planting has not become mor have to be taken into con- 
eneral is that most of the things to be set out now are shrubs sideration. Wherea pro 
nl roots, mst of seed unl very many gardeners seem to longed summer drought 
, that there is some hidden mvstery or difficulty when may be expected, fall 
it es to planting an f the former his is an absolutely planting, other things be 
mistaken impression, It is true that shrubs, roots and bulbs cost ing equal, will give the 
ore than seeds: but most of the former last from several vears best results with = all 
to a generation, while the garden from seeds has,for the most part, classes of plants for 
t he plante over again every season and some of it several which the winter will not 
ring the seaso \ few dollars juchciously expended will prove too severe. 
' ' ome mighty interesting work to do this fall, and a \s a general rule the 
ery satisfactot howing in shrubs, perennials, or small fruits classes of plants available ee ie 
next summet for fall planting include 
re two thi hich the fall gardener should learn at the following Firm the soil down well with the boot. Don't 
the out he first 1s, t ( the things sown or planted Shrubs—Practicallv all be afraid of hurting your plants 
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sorts of hardy decorative shrubs, excepting the evergreens. 


] rees 


lowering and ornamental trees, except such sorts as have 


very thin bark, such as beech and birch: and those which have 


large, fleshy roots, such as 
the tulip tree and magnolia. 
Perennials—Practically all of 
the hardy herbacaeous peren- 
nials, such as are ordinarily 
found in the hardy border. 
Fruit-trees—All 
the stone 
plums, etc. 
Small Fruits 


strawberries : 


sorts, 


fruit, 


except 


peaches, 


\ll sorts, excet 
although in 
severe climates they are usu- 
ally set out in the spring. 

Bulbs—All_ the bulbs, 
such as tulips, narcissi, hya- 
cinths, hardy lilies, ete. 

Roses 


hardy 


Rugosas, hybrid per- 


petuals and hardy climbers 
may be set out now and in 
moderate locations, even the 
hybrid teas; but practically 
as much time can be saved 
and more certain results ob- 
tained by preparing the bed 
now and waiting until early 
spring for setting the plants. 
Seeds 


ennials‘as are self-sowing un- 


Such annuals and per- 


der favorable conditions may 
be sown now. Sweet peas, 
ite that they will 
not start and covered deep in 
a well-drained situation, will 
come up far ahead of spring 


» 


1 
sown so I: 


plantings. 
Before taking up the special 
these various 
groups it may be just as well to 
emphasize a few of the general 
rules for fall planting. 

To put one of the last things 
first—for the sake of making 
its importance 


requirements of 


clear—is_ the 
subject of winter protection. 
The efficiency of this protection 
will determine to a very large 
extent the success of all the fall 
planting operations. The pur- 
pose of “winter protection” is 
not to keep plants from freez- 
ing, but to keep them frozen: 
to protect them from the dam- 
aging effects of alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, and of start- 
ing too soon in the spring; and 
to shield them from bright sun- 


winds. 
Once the gardener realizes this, 
he will not make the mistake of 
mulching too 
soon, of smothering still-growing plants to protect them 
lreezing, 
hard. 


shine and cold, dry 


putting on his 


When trees and shrubs have been set, cut them back fully a third. Cane fruits, 
grapes and roses should be cut back even more severely 


Practically everything planted in the fall needs protection to keep it frozen. 
Dry leaf mulch held in place by wire border is best for small shrubs 


from 


when Nature’s method of treatment is to freeze them 





It is equally important that the right kind of material should 
It should be something that will keep the 
plants and soil thoroughly protected and shaded, while admitting 


be used for mulching. 


W eek 


or 


a 


month, 


but 








a 


air, and not retaining too much 
Nothing is better 
\leadow hay 


moisture. 
than dry leaves. 
Phor 


is particularly good. 


oughly dry, light and = straw, 


manure is also good, but fresh 


s 
manure, which may become a 
solid frozen mass about the 


plants, should be avoided 
Manure which is in the proper 
condition is the easiest mulch 
to apply. It will put,” 
slight 


with the fork, 


“stay 
after a beating down 
without further 
attention. Meadow hay ot 
straw, when once it has become 
settled, will stav. in 


should he 


place 
Leaves, however, 
held in place by a low wire bot 
der, a foot in height, run 
around the edge of the bed or 
border which is to be covered. 
Or they may be held in place 
with pine boughs. As a rule 
the winter mulch should never 
be put in place until the ground 
is frozen hard and continued 
freezing weather may be ex 
pected. One should not, how 
ever, wait until this time to get 
it ready. Gather your material 
and have everything in read 
ness to put it on when the time 
comes. If leaves are to be 
used, the wire borders should 
be put in place with wooden 
before the 
freezes. The depth of the 
mulch required will depend up 


stakes ground 


on what it is being used for and 
the severity of the climate, but 
under 


six inches is sufficient 


average conditions, although in 
the colder Northern States two 
inches or so more than that 
mav be beneficial. 

The first step to take in start 
ing your planting for this fall 
is to go carefully over the lists 
of the various classes of plants 
available for fall planting—and 
there are special catalogues of 
single kinds of plants, such as 
peonies—and > make out and 
send in your order. This should 
be done at once. Delay is much 
more likely to have serious re 
sults than is the case with 
spring planting. It may mean 
a difference in results, not of a 


whole year. 
The second step is the preparation of the soil. 


Knowing exactly 


what you will have to plant, set about getting everything in readi- 
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such crops as celery, is always 
a poor place for perennials. 

The third step in your work 
will be when the plants arrive. 
hey are usually shipped by 
express, carefully wrapped, 
and the roots should still be in 
a good moist condition. [f, 
upon opening the package, 
you find that they are dry, 
immerse them for several 
hours in a tub or pail. If 
your ground is not ready 
when the plants are received, 
or if inclement weather pre- 
vents your planting them at 
once, keep them sheltered 
from wind and sun, and the 
roots covered with damp 
moss, leaf-mould or old sack- 
ing, but where there will be a 
free circulation of air about 
the tops. Should trees or 
shrubs reach you too late for 
setting out, they may be safely 
wintered over by “heeling”’ 
them in under a barn or shed, 
where they will be protected 
from sun and wind. Dig a 
narrow trench and pack them 
in firmly, slanting them back 
forty-five degrees or so, for 
convenience. 

The next step is the actual 
planting. If the ground has 
been carefully and thoroughly 
prepared this will not be dif- 
ficult : all the “work” will have 
been done. Have everything 
in readiness before you take 
vour roots, shrubs or bulbs out 
on the lawn or grounds to 
plant. Bright sunshine and 
drying winds may seriously 
injure them in an almost in- 
credibly short time. A com- 


and the most serious one, is not to get 


Pack the soil in about the roots gently 


at first, but with all your weight. 
Don't be afraid to use your feet; 
they are if anything more important 
than your hands for this sort of 
planting. Another mistake fre- 
quently made when the soil is rather 
dry and water needed, is to apply it 
after the planting is done. Pour a 
pint or a gallon, as may be neces- 


‘ ! ‘ 
, 
» fone ’ 
, © te 
te ' 
, é, 
, Cun ' 
not 
on leas the The original soil should be kept around the roots of small trees until they are 
ai actually set in the ground. Water before and after planting 
feye eve ‘ ly 
rf 1 goo t 
' t 2 oO 
fowl tor the tut ‘ tie 
ieee . ' 
1, WW fruit 
ire best pre ( trenchi 
aol } | ! le dee 
vorkin " | OT 
mat ¢ mto the 1 ee 
} tw) iby W here tive 
I re t ie ( l i 
dition thre yin in 
7 e i the ft ( t 
i ixture I bo Hout 
oarse or KT) ele bone na 
ottonseed meal his should 
be worked thoroughly into the 
rouse { i od lept iT 
po ile a week or two betore 
planti Where tre 
hy re to - be set genero In laying straw mulch, place branches over it to hold it down. This mulch should 
' le two to fo e not be laid until after the ground is frozen 
1} cf} ete revel { ‘ 
large tre h L bn g out | thoroughly enriched, keeping mon error in planting, 
the manure or bone well below the surface. If the ground has a __ the soil packed in firmly enough about the roots. Don't be afraid 
tiff, clave ubsoil, it should be broken up thoroughly with a of hurting your plants. 
pick ixe a rowbat! 1 recte till 
with charge where each hole is to 
go, of agricultural dynamite, which 
lon thre bn ore thoro ily 
than it can be done by han will 
make emarkable difference im the 
aftergrowth of the things ou plant 
\nother vitally important thing in 
fall planting ts to select positions fo 
the various things where the ground 


is either naturally or artificially well 


dramed In poorly, drained T heavy 

wet nl a lar ercentage of th 

things set out will be sure to be win 

ter-killed Moreover, such soil, 

though it may sometimes be used to Seed flats must have ample drainage; a scattering of potsherds is 
uivantage through the mmer for sufficient 








sary, into the hole before the plant 
is set in at all, and if necessary an- 
other dose after the hole is half 
filled in, letting it soak away, in 
either case, before continuing opera- 
tions. A pint of water applied in 
this way will be more effective than 
(Continued on page 230) 
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E must confess at the 

W start that our chief in- 

terest in door-knockers is largely a sentimental one. We 

like to dwell on the days that preceded the sharp electric 
bell, when the knocker’s friendly rat-tat-tat betok- 
ened genuine, old-time hospitality. From the time 
that the London knocker, immortalized by Dickens, 
assumed the features of Marley—yes, and before 


The primary purpose of the door-knocker was, of 
course, strictly utilitarian. In time, however, its 
ornamental possibilities received attention. Thus 
the evolution from the simple iron ring that did duty 
in early times to the ornate designs of modern days. 
The Colonial period in our own country has given 
us a wealth of knockers, their patterns being trace- 
able to England. The best work of the conscientious 
artisan went into this form of building hardware, with the re- 
sult that many of the knockers were truly works of art. 

This suggests one of the sources from which our pres- 
ent-day supply of knockers come, for, as 
hinted above, the knocker is fast com- 
ing into its own again. I refer to an- 
cient homes, particularly in New Eng- 
land. If the knocker-hunter have the 
good fortune to locate one of these man- 
sions in the process of demolition, he 
may be able to pick up the desired re- 
minder of Colonial days for a trifling 
Italian Renaissance is Sum. With many unappreciative per- 
characteristically ornate sons, the old, artistic knockers merely 

represent so much “junk.” Even in the 
antique shop, where exorbitant prices are usually supposed 
to obtain, iron and brass knockers can be purchased for a 
few dollars. They may not be genuine antiques—and the 
dealer is often honest enough to say so—but if the chaste 
Colonial pattern is reproduced satisfac- 
torily, what difference does it make? 

\nother source from which the mod- 
ern door may be supplied with this 
ancient fitting—and this is by far the 
largest field—is the output of the man- 
ufacturer of artistic “finishing hard- 
ware.” This whole subject is receiving 
an immense amount of attention to-day, 
and rightly so. Why should we make 
an exhaustive study of the architectural 
plans of our homes, the size and num- 
ber of the rooms, the appropriate finish 


4 
then—a truly human interest has attached to this a" 
guardian of the door. 





of walls and floors, and then utterly For guest room these two are excellent designs: 


ignore the matter of hardware fittings ? 


By May E! 


Sketches by the Author. Photographs by Mary H. Northend 





Lincoln Imp and Colonial 


The Return of the 
Door-Knocker 


ONE OF THOSE “LITTLE THINGS” THAT HAS 
RISEN FROM THE PLANE OF THE STRICTLY 
UTILITARIAN TO THAT 


OF THE DECORATIVE 


ERY HALL 





It is, indeed, in the careful 

choice of the misnamed “‘little 

things” that the house-builder has the greatest chance in the 
world for that distinctive note that will distinguish his 
home from that of his neighbor. There is every 
good reason why the knocker should be in- 
cluded in the building hardware. Its popularity by 
no means indicates that it is a far from practical fad 
that will soon pass away. Very often it is connected 
with the electric bell and thus performs a double 
function. 





The door-knocker is equally suitable for the city 
home and the country bungalow. As to style, it 
should be as nearly uniform with that of the house 
as possible. As Colonial architecture is so gener- 


This Colonial is bet-. _2!ly prevalent, the Colonial knocker is likewise popu- 
ter for outside doors Jar. An attractive assortment of simple, dignified 


designs are offered that appeal readily to the person 
of refined taste. The oval, perfectly plain or with simple or 
namentation, is a favorite pattern. The beaded edge makes 
a pleasing finish. The Greek vase and 
urn are often seen, both with and with- 
out the name-plate. 

But the knocker designs do not end 
with the Colonial. Indeed, so great an 
interest has been revived in the whole 
subject that knockers are now classified 
by schools. Thus we have the Roman- 
esque, the English Gothic, the French 
and Italian Renaissance, and so on. 





Then there are knocker designs that do 
not fall readily into any architectural English Gothic is too 
period, but form a group by themselves. staunch for inside use 
Their name is legion and each suggests 

an interesting story. There is the Stratford knocker, for in- 
stance, bearing the well-known bust of the Bard of Avon; 
the Falstaff, the Robin Hood, Windsor Stag, the Lincoln 
Imp (copied from a gargoyle on the 
cathedral), and a Cheshire Cat with ex- 
aggerated humped back. 

Besides the knocker for the outer’ 
door, there is a smaller size for inner 
doors. The guest-room knocker, it is 
often called. No quainter memento of 
a trip to England—the land of knockers 
—can be selected than a souvenir of this 
sort. In one home that I know, the fa- 
mous Lincoln Imp, brought from over- 
seas, holds fiendish guard over the 
guest-room door. 

The materials from which knockers 

(Continued on page 242) 
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BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


W ‘ | j wnt ‘ | these cla ~ about sltiCcceé s10n cCTODS 
follow W«cre it) thre \¢ retable f | 


arden and continuity 
ot Noo i! thre lowet rarcen Very little attention, howevet 
" beet paid to obtaining a 1 ( won of bloom in the bulb gat 


re popular, but the would he 


nor oO} ore people realized that their season can, by 
proper selection, be extended from very early in the spring—much 
earher tha ot the pere ma be vin to bloom or than 1s safe 
to set out plants in flower from tindoors—all through the spring 
ind into earl une In tact, their season may be extended 

ictically throughout the mimer if one includes the hardy lhe 

but these are not, of course, covered in the term “spring-flower 
ing bulbs, and, moreover. most of them require treatment rathet 
litferent from the latter n describing how proper selection may 
prok ny the tlowering eason in the bulb garden, | have given 
more consideration to the three ost popular and important of 
the spring-blooming bulbs—tuly narciss! and hyacinths 


\side from the fact that ordinarily planted, the flowering 
eason ot thi pring bulbs ts nfortunatels short. almost ever 


‘ 


pomt that one can think of 


isin their tavor: especially 


so for the use of the person 
whose garden time as well 
is irden space is limited 
Lhe cult ire | the ensiest 
imaginable buy goo 


bulbs, plant them proper] 
vive them a heht winter 
mulching, remove it im the 
pring inal uccess j 


yout ihe rea 1 ror this 


! rettiniys what prac 
tically a “finished product 
ill he | to ( 5 to 
speak ! to open the ca 
and wat the cont ts. anc 
it 1 re 1 ( With 
al seed oT 1 1) nt or even a 


shrub. however, he has got 
to do SOT real rut lening 
\nd the reason hes in the 


fact that the industriou 
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A PHASE OF FALL GARDENING THAT COSTS BUT L Fite P - 
AND BRINGS BIG RESULTS—THE SORTS TO BUY AND HOW TO PLANT THEM ter! oo" 





seedlings. Note the hair-like leaves of the young plants 





[TTLE LABOR AND TIME 


llollander or 
l'renchman or Jap 
ie bulb 


who crew It 
] . 
le real 


has done tl 
work with it: the 
flower is contained 
inside, literally a 
perfect miniature al 
ready formed, need 


ing only the proper 


Divide narcissi bulbs before planting 


application of the 
sufficient degree of moisture and heat and sunshine to swell it to 
its mature proportions and to tint it to the most delicate or daz- 
ziing of colors. That is why, for example, you can grow a lily 
bulb in pebbles and plain water. For the amateur, success with 
the spring flowering bulbs is more certain than any other class 
of flowers. As already stated, their culture is the simplest; fur- 
thermore, they are practically free from insect pests and diseases, 
more so than any other class, not even excepting shrubs; finally 
they escape that greatest of 
all garden plagues — the 
mid-summer drought. When 
your other choice flowers 
are drying up or necessitat- 
ing the daily use of the 
hose and the constant main- 
tenance of a dust mulch, 
your bulbs are lying dry 
and dormant, “resting up” 
for the autumnal root 
growth and the spring flow- 
ering period, at both of 
which seasons moisture 1s 
usually abundant. Nor is 
their cost excessive: the 
most beautiful of the nar- 
cissi for plant in mass or 
naturaling can be purchase 1 
for from half a cent to a 
cent and a half apiece. 
Nor, again, is the fact that 


\fter the snowdrops and scilla come the crocuses. These scatter-planted here are year-old their cheery blossoms com> 


at a season when practically 
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no other flowers are in ing reversed and _ tulips 
bloom, to be overlooked. and narcissi are being 

Before making out your given more and more 


bulb order, even though 
you take pains to select 
varieties that will give you 
a long season of bloom, 
careful consideration 
should the 
method in which the bulbs 


be given 


are to be used. There are 
three quite distinct gen 
eral methods of planting: 
in 


formal or designed 
beds; in informal beds or 
in long borders, and in 
naturalizing either in sin- 
gle specimens or small 
groups, or in large col- 
onies. A great change in 
the method of planting 


has taken place during the 


last decade or two—a 


proves a boon to the gardener. 


ing it be noted that 


may 


are no longer popular save in certain 
locations, and the bad reputation bulbs 


Early flowering double tulips start 


the succession in their kind 


signs, as they formerly 
were, the gardener had to 
select sorts that would be 
as uniform as possible in 
time of flowering, height, 
habit of 
It rather in- 


teresting to note, too, that 


color and in 


growth. iS 
whereas the hyacinth for- 
merly occupied the chief 
these 
bulbs. 


since they met these con- 


position among 


spring blooming 
ditions most satisfactorily, 
this state of things is be- 

















A shady position is neces- 
sary for narcissus Orange 
Phoenix 


Narcissus poelicus 
is simple in con- 
struction 


that 
In pass 
formal beds 


change legitimate, 


landscape scheme. 


Make a hole with a dibble at the point where the scat- 
tered bulbs have fallen, and the naturalized planting will 
be completed 


the bulb 
over his habit of send- 


had in regard to their buyer get 


short blooming season 


was due mainly to the ing in an order for 
fact that when used Collection A or Col- 
for bedding or de- lection B to ‘‘be 


Late flowering Darwin tulips will conclude the succession of this variety. They flower through 
May and are robust 


formal 
either in the laying out of form: 


prominence. — Practically 
every fall catalogue | have 
received this year makes 
a special feature of Dar 
win tulips. lormal beds, 


and especially those laid 
out on the lawn to display 
geometrical designs, are, 


it is a pleasure to note, 


growing out of favor. In 
these days one seldom 
sees the old-fashioned 


anchor, ship or cartwheel 
that to the 
pearance of an otherwise 
Such 


did have 


used mar ap 


pretty front lawn. 


abortions nevet 


an\ practical or artistic 


raison d'etre, although the 


bed still has its place, 


i grounds 


or to supply a mass of color as part of some 


[ would urge most emphatically that 


Dragon tulips are strong growers 
and have brilliant coloring 
planted according to the 
diagram herewith.” Don't 
be tempted into buying a 
of bulbs 
for the 


collection just 


because, same 


money, you get a dozen 


or two more than vou 


would by making vour 


own collection of named 
varieties. What you are 
looking for for your 


money is not the largest 


number of bulbs, but the 
most 


satisfactory and 
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enough to make tuft 


ther pl intings or to fill 


All the varieties of narcissus require rather heavy 


place they ire ect 
rather tar apart 


Naturalizing 1s simply getting 


soil and a partially shaded position, if that is 


fully colored with fringed and grotesque shaped 













flowers, and the class known as the Breeder tu- 


or by natur lip, from which the Darwins have been selected 
both and developed. In size, season of bloom, robust- 

ness of growth, etc., these are similar to the Dar- 

00 wins; the reason for their having dropped out of 

ee how the public eye is doubtless that their dull, solid 

ty it ill take “self colors” were not popular for bedding effects. 


Some catalogues do not list them, but I can assure 
you that it will be 
very worth while for 
you to find one that 
does and to try outa 
few varieties. 

The time of flower- 
ing depends upon va- 
riety as well as type; 
therefore, for the 
longest flowering sea- 
son for tulips, pick 
from the earliest of 
the single and double 
early flowering sev- 
eral of the late and 
mediums of both the 
Cottage Garden and 
the Darwin types, and 
a few of the extra 
late of the latter. 

Of the narcissi 
there are also a num- 
ber of different types, 
all more or less con- 
under the 
names given them in 
the trade. 
important class is the Giant Trumpet narcissus. 


The hyacinth, the third in the bulb succession. 
Above is shown several weeks of storage root- 


fused 
possible growth 
The most 


natural an eftect as possible This includes 


lhe simplest way is to get a sufficient number of the bulbs of | such popular and splendid sorts as Emperor, Glory of Leiden, 
the flowers you want, scatter them thinly broadcast, and plant “the king of daffodils,” and the new giant flowered King Alfred, 
where they fall. For this purpose, of course, only plants are which attracted a great deal of attention at the New York flower 


used which are pertectly hare 


and will increase themselve ITO 
vear to yeal theretore, pertect! 
satisfactory results can be had b 
using bulbs that are not all of th: 
first size lor mstance, 1! oO 
vet a third of the quantity in first 
size bulbs and the rest mm smaller 
vou will have a good show the 


first year atter planting and plent 


of other bulbs coming on for su 
ceeding years 

Having then determined the 
number of bulbs vou wall require 
there remains the problem of s« 
lecting these which wall give the 
best satisfaction 

| mention the tulips first, for 
they are at this time probably the 
most popular of all the spring 
flowering bulbs [here are three 
main classes or 
karly Flowering sorts, single ot 
Cottage Garden, and the Darwin t 
The other classes that are not 


} 


Dragon tulips, which are good, ; 


section the 


strong growers and are beaut 


show last spring. 

In addition is the Medium 
Trumpet class, which is listed un- 
der such various catalogue names 
as “Star,” “Crown,” “Chalice-cup” 
and ‘Peerless’ narcissi. This 
class includes Barrii Conspicuous, 
one of the most beautiful of all 
narcissi and especially valuable for 
cutting, and the several fine /n 
comparabilis and Leedsti vxrieties. 

The Polyanthus, “Cluster-flow- 
ered,” or “Nosegay” narcissi are 
different from the foregoing in 
that the flowers are borne in clus- 
ters and are also deservedly pop- 
ular on account of their pleasant 
fragrance. Paper White Grandi- 
florus, which is a favorite cut 
flower of the florists, and the 
“Chinese Sacred Lily,” 





Under the shadow of rhododendrons is an excellent spot for bulb planting, 
especially for narcissi which 

everyone has seen growing in 

bowls of water and pebbles, are the two best known of this class, 
but a number of the others are equally fragrant and beautiful 
and should be tried. This class is not as hardy as the others, but 


(Continued on page 244) 


double; the May lowering or 
ype, which also flowers in May 


sO important are the Paris ot 
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The Uses for Woodwork in Interior Decoration 


WHEREIN A DEMOCRATIC PIONEER TYPE OF ROOM IS EVOLVED IN A SIMPLE MANNER 
SPECIFICATION AND DETAILS THROUGHOUT—THE KINDS OF WOOD TO USE—THE COSTS 


Epirors Nott This is the first of a series of 
contawn matter of eminently practical value D 
discuss the varieties of wood finish. 


RCHITECTURE, unlike our old algebra books, allows many 
“answers” to the same problem. 
one answer might seem the more satisfactory; under others, an- 


other; and a comparison of results is 
interesting. 

Just such a comparison shall be at- 
tempted in these articles. It shall be 
a problem in room-decoration, and we 
will assume identically the same room 
throughout the series, and each month 
treat it in a different way, find a dif- 
ferent “answer.” It will be an ordin- 
ary room with ordinary window and 
door openings and a fireplace in a pro- 
jecting chimney breast. From the in- 
formal type of the present issue, we 
shall carry it through several of the 


historic styles, such as “Adam” or 


Jacobean.” 

The room may be in city or coun- 
try, this is unessential; but the room 
should harmonize more or less with 
the lives of its occupants and must 
harmonize with its furniture. The 
mantel and wainscoting, for instance, 


must be designed to accord with the tables 
to be placed next them, the furniture thus 
selected ; or else, the style of decoration being first determined, the 


furniture must be chosen to 
suit. 

This issue will assume fur- 
niture of the so-called Mission 
or Craftsman type; therefore 
the architectural character 
must be simple, strong, crude, 
not easily injured, a frontier 
architecture almost, one re- 
move only from the log cabin 
or the Swiss mountain hut. 

Such a room is democratic, 
suited to any way of life; din- 
ner therein might be a formal 
function, served hy a butler, 
or the housewife might serve 
it herself; evening clothes or 
shirtsleeves would find them- 
selves equally at home. But 
such latitude, mark you, is not 
allowed the furnishings. A 
Heppelwhite or Sheraton 
chair against the rough stone 
fireplace would seem flimsy 
absurd ; there should be noth- 
ing that is delicately refined, 





such as fine tapestry or silk The solution—chimney of fieldstone, wainscoting of dark oak, open floorbeams; the 


Oriental rugs, but rather 


ALFRED M. GITHENS 


articles on Woodwork in Decoration, by Mr. Githens. Ea 
those considering the erection of a house. In this ¢ 















































and chairs destined 
governing the style _ liancy. 





The problem—a bare, unfinished room to be decorated in accord 


with Mission or Craftsman furniture 


: will be developed along the lines of a Period, and 
ticle the kinds of % is are considered; the next will 


leather cushions and grass or Navajo rugs, with perhaps a bear- 
Under certain conditions skin on the floor. The floor itself should be of a not too highly 
polished wood, or better, square, dark-red tile; the ceiling might 


expose the heavy beams. 

It is a comparatively inexpensive 
treatment, the greatest effect, with the 
least cost, I should say, consistent with 
sound construction and good work- 
manship. 

A rough stone chimney breast is 
economical, if the stone can be found 
nearby; field stone or seam-faced 
quarry stone would be the preference ; 
or rock that has just started to de- 
compose, or rock exposed to the 
weather for some years, so that it is 
stained with iron; certainly not the 
hard, cold gray or cold blue rock ad- 
mired of quarrymen and school build- 
ing committees. An acquaintance of 
mine spent days driving about the 
countryside investigating old stone 
walls and buying particular stones. in 
them for this color. A gate-lodge not 
far away is faced with fragments of 


micaceous rock, chosen for their unusual tint or glittering bril- 


After selection of the stone comes the “bonding” or method 


of laying-up, and these two 
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solid Mission furniture sets the key 


215 


determine if the mantel be a 
success. The first the owner 
or architect must do himself; 
the second I have attempted 
to describe in connection with 
a house now being built in 
Maine, and I will quote the 
specification : 

“Exposed stonework to be 
laid carefully, bonded as 
shown ——: weathered faces 
of stones exposed ——; small 
stones to be built in with large, 
to give variety; where beds 
are near the horizontal, stone 
to be laid exactly true, with 
mason’s level; horizontal 
joints may carry through, but 
vertical joints must be broken, 
so that no vertical joint carries 
past more than two stones in 





if height. 
saa “Joints to be raked out and 
TTT hy ; 
Mita pointed with cement mortar 


very slightly colored with yel- 
low ochre; no rodding or 
scratching of false 
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( that ear er face of course, it may be stained and finished in any way we desire. 
tone Here, the East, there are the following woods, ranged ap- 
1 hie f t the fireplace should proximate ly in order of their cost, based on a thousand feet each, 
| f T ‘ { f i tar the heat board measure, planed one side: 
e bricl yurnt; but the color (Cypress hestnut, if it can be had at all).... $35.00 ] 
é tant é ore le kened by Se ES, eg da ae eso een 35.00 
the fire f firebs e excellent if obtainabl (;eorgia Pine, Birch or Common Red Oak..... 40.00 
The “‘t ( e the fireplace must be Renee Jue CF FPG Cas 00s os orekcebaccteces 60.00 . 
ef t t] ( r be used Best Quality, selected, kiln-dried, Quartered Oak 100.00 
‘ The rarer 
thin —s = | = 7 woods, like good 
. one=t{ banf (5m . BY | {Plaster betweeo Peams \ me mahogan) or Ccir- 
| 2 t NTR cassian walnut, 
| . 9 T : Peaws eorere) beaten? Ts] would — —? 
- : | | Shown or clas Adga-oxh } propriate here, 
om a | rn ' = deaticieentantinl Eke too fine and deli- 
tt eit é P t | { ‘ee 476. laid Sate cate for the 
, “| ; | —_ ‘ a Rs on rough eth 
bp bacty y| i. th ss ] Pr nN American walnut 
is easier to get Sot ( / is now unobtain- 
I ( té it ( able. However, 
hearth may be Lt A | i a iain those listed above 
Hat stones of th Diate Rau: Wainscot: Jim: ann Door, no vor Deam ar Guimney-Dreast fill almost all 
kind used for the rt needs. A further 
harrine bre SESS | 1] | ( survey of their 
| +) | ‘ 
or nice ve i 1) eS The woodwork at a larger scale; the different pieces lap each other so that their qualities might be 
umed o tile fic rit shrinkage would cause no open cracks; wains« ot board should be stained before the interesting : 
4 half-round moulding or the battens are applied to prevent unpainted cracks : i ~ 
tor our rool it ae Cypress From 
there need bi “ swamps in_ the i 
cial outer hearth at all, ‘the til rried up to the tace of th nearer Southern States; a soft wood, easily worked ; stands damp- ; 
hreplace ness fairly well—i. e., does not shrink, swell warp badly ; is 
The tile of tl ho ve lar ith wide joints, from easily obtained “clear’’—i. e.. without knots: has a beautiful and 
1 quarter to a half h of cement ind mortar slightly varied grain in layers alternately hard and soft, which swell 1r- . 
colore with yellow ochre to mat the mortar in the chimne\ egularly under stain and varnish so that a perfect level sur- 
breast, or some other color ple the owner may select. If face is almost unobtainable, if one wants such a thing; then, too, 
the floor construction is not fireproof a four-inch bed of cinder it is unsatisfactory if uniformity of color is desired, as different 
concrete fill must underlie the tile. This.is known as “deafening.” pieces and different parts of the same piece vary from light to 
the beam ure dark. 
beveled to | ’ [ Tr 17 =: — — > ro49 Arar arin A orth ( eronne 
irp edge at the <0 >—" Le Pine—Cut princi- 
top ind four { aS: ugh . < ez : pally from the 
inches dow! oie re : lL. a wee { short - leaved 
trips of wood ar | Cc wees — \ mers} f Southern pine ; 
nailed against the 7 ty Sone an 1 1h neither soft nor 
ides of the f nA | } hard; stands 
bean nd boa | BS pti ' weather fairly 
laid cro the A yeaa well: easy ob- 
concrete, which 1 | ANd WZ Hi jf iil! { i tain “clear”: has 
then poured o | aos | i | 10) a good, definite 
the board —_ = MB itiwinwaner : il s =. -_ some grain; does not 
There is, Fieepiace . rection AND FROM Door.anp Wantscot.  Berenion Weipow ano Wainscor. take paint as well 
ct Cc, a wide : - a5 as the softer 
range of select Elevations —proportions may be somewhat changed to suit real conditions; stones of the chimney all irregular, if woods, but is ex- 
in the floor til possible, stones that naturally suit being chosen for the lintel and the corbels under beam and maniel-shelf cellent under 
the Welsh rough stain or varnish; 
tiles. the smooth Ohio til interesting rough-faced tiles from stands hard wear, so is used in floors, but in such a position it 
Boston and from Doylestow others of all textures and should always be “comb-grained,’—i. e., cut radially, just as L 
olor They she be uw ed, the color harmonizing with “quarter-sawed” oak is cut—for then it cannot wear splintery. 
other colors m the room; the in be square, oblong or hexagonal, his adds twenty-five per cent to the cost. 
ind laid in patte if desire it be cautious, most cautious, Georgia or Yellow Pine—Principally from the long-leaved 
in deciding to combine two or more colors! Southern pine ; resembles the N. C. pine, but is far stronger, stiffer 7 
Phere till more latituck the choice of a wood for doors even than oak, so it is used widely for heavy framing timbers; 
and wainscot. If we intend t int it, white pine, poplar or contains much resin, which exudes through any paint applied to 
whitewood are best, and cheapest, too (assuming that we accept it; stains do not sink into it, but it can be shellaced and varnished 
knots if the ulder preters white pine); but such a room its natural vellow color. 
would seem e attractive if the grain of the wood show; of (Continued on page 239) 
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DEVICES FOR GLAZING—THE 
GENERAL ATTRACTIVENESS OF ROOMS—THE 


WINDOW is an integral 
A feature of a room. It 
is a decorative entity, a fre- 
source full of latent possibili- 
ties. We shall never get the 
best results out of our rooms 
till we become fully alive to 
the decorative importance of 
the window and bestow upon 
it a due measure of our atten- 
tion. A window is far more 
than a mere aperture in the 
wall to admit light and air. It 
is a potent factor for good or 
ill and may go a long way to- 
ward making or marring a 
room. 

Let us consider several 
the possible ways in which 
window treatment may be 
made to add to the general at- 
tractiveness of our rooms. Of 
course, suitable curtaining is 
the first means of beautifica- 
tion that will occur to many 
readers, and curtaining is un- 
doubtedly one of the best 
ways of achieving an agree- 


able and satisfactory result, 


ane 
TN e , ~14e 7 


All the decorative elements here are effective 


Distinction in Windows 


By Mary H. 


ARRANGEMENT OF 


NORTHEND 


Photographs by the Author 





For casement windows small panes are advisable. The sill here is covered with zinc 
for winter plants. 


Fewer ornaments would have been better 





SILLS AND FLOWER DECORATION THAT ADD TO THE 
POSSIBILITIES FOR MAKING THE 


MOST OF OUR WINDOWS 


but there are several other 
devices that are often over 
looked. 

The glazing of the window 
is in itself an important dec 
orative factor to which too 
much attention cannot be paid 
Large panes of glass, filling 
the whole sash, may 
have certain advantages when 
it comes to cleaning or to af 
fording an unobstructed view, 
but they can scarcely be re 
garded as beautiful or as 
adding to the charm of a 
room, For all the help they 
give to the decorative value of 
a room, the window might 
just as well be a featureless, 
staring, opening in the wall. 
Windows glazed with these 
big panes need all the soften 
ing effect that curtains may 
be made to give. 

The problem of decorating 
a room will be much simpli 
fied and much aided by hav- 
ing sashes with the smaller, 

(Continued on page 241) 





HARDIEST AND LONGEST BLOOMING 























FLOWER IN T ORIGIN AND 


DEVELOPMENTS FALL PROPAGATION 


BY GRA¢ 


I-nglish writer dwelt at some length 
this magnificent and beautiful flower has 
ctly a modern plant—and that when the 
ibethan Age, who so frequently made men 
heir time, were busy with their quills, phlox, 
varieties, grew only as a weed in the un 
\merica. So it makes no appeal to an 

nor to his sentiment as an old-time fa 


lives of many generations; yet, in spite of 
most ardent admirers might wish, be 
plains, the plant compels interest by its 


1i when we consider that in addition to these 


in America have the knowledge that it ts 


own land to the gardens of the world. surel\ 


his flower ought to equal the enthusiasm of 


ich are not distinctively Dutch. by 


people of the Far East for their chrvsanthe 


before a mass of 


very we ecome trenzy 






FOR SEEDLINGS 


this sumptuous plant, well placed, well cared for and, therefore, 
the horticulturist. 
and of coloring few plants have so exquisite a fragrance as prac- 


well rewarding In addition to beauty of bloom 


tically every variety of phlox. Moreover, there is no species of 
herbaceous plant—that is, of hardy flower—that will provide the 
garden with bloom over such a length of time ¢ ieti [ 
and it is rarely the victim of attack by 
What more could one ask of anything that grows? 
, a great deal has been done to make this plant as 
: hybridizers have been at work with it for 
and the original forms found here in 
the wilds of North America were nothing to boast of, even though 
they were rich in promise. 


a hundred years, 








The two principal species from which 
e of present-day phloxes are descended, are 
paniculata and Phlox maculata, but others enter in here and there 
in referring to them gener- 
decussata—which is a 


B for convenience 
are dubbed Phlox 
onym for paniculata. 


at the beginning, should consider 


These are distinct from the 


early spring flowering species first. 
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later summer flowering kinds embraced in the- decussata group, 
in several ways—notably in their creeping habit and their lack 
of fragrance. Phlox subulata is probably familiar to everyone, 


for few old doorvards 
lack a mass of it 
usually in its least at- 
tractive color, which 
is a vivid  pinkish- 
lilac. It is used for 
ground cover and 
makes a thick mat, 
like a rug, wherever 
it once is established, 
spreading each year 
little by little. Partly 
covering a boulder or 
on a rough bank there 
are few things more 
effective, if a white 
flowered form is sub- 
stituted for the rather 
painful rosy - lilac. 
The plant varies 
greatly and the white 
forms frequently run 
into pink and pale 
lavender in most 
wonderful opalescent 
effects. But the out-and-out lavender 
form is never anything else; so | should 
never advise buying it. Get the white 
and let it develop color if it will, in pref- 
erence to this other shade. 

\nother low-growing phlox is P. 
Douglasii, suited to a dry soil where P. 
subulata will not thrive. This also comes 
in white and runs from this to purple. 
Then there is Phlox reptans, with really 
blue-purple flowers, recommended as a 
carpet plant where one wants this color 





“Queen,” a hybrid, with pinkish-white petals, shows 
evidences of foreign crossing 


No flower equals phlox for massing along borders as background. 


straggly to be very satisfactory, and, as a general thing, | would 
advise sticking to P. subulata for all carpet effects wherever they 
may be—unless the soil is very dry, in which case use P. Douglasu. 





May until the time of frost 





From a wild flower found throughout the southwest 


was developed the hybrid “Miss Lingard” 


It is less dense 
growing and a tal- 
ler plant, however, 
than P. subulata, 
and so is less satis- 
factory as a mass, 
except in such 
places as do not re- 
quire a planting for 
close inspection. It 
is too loose and 


color and_ early 
time of bloom. 
The early flow- 
ering division of 
the tall growing 
phloxes begins to 
blossom in May, 
and from then on 
until frost the pro- 
cession moves, fol- 
lowing discrimina- 


Divaricata shown 


But it is not to be 
understood by this 
that P. 
quires wet ground. It 
will not do well at all 
if there is too much 
moisture and fre 
quently rots away in 
spots, if it has been 
a long time planted, 
when there is an ex 


subulata re- 


tended period of rain 
or damp weather. 
Clipping it off close to 
the ground—that is, 
shearing away the 
leaves all over the 
mass, not cutting 
away the stems them- 
selves—is said to be 
a preventative mea 
sure, after the bloom- 
ing is done, 

\nother early 
spring blooming spe- 
cies is the blue flowered, fragrant, wild 
Sweet William—Phlo»x divaricata—which 
does so well in shade. The unusual 
color of it makes it particularly effective 
where the sun does not shine, and if 


here blossoms from 


a 
garden has a touch of wilderness about 
it nothing can be lovelier than a mass of 
this edging a wood. It is a creeping 
plant, yet its flowers rise on stems some- 
times eighteen inches high, and it may be 
used in the garden if no woodland bor- 
der invites it and one is anxious for its 





A typical form of paniculata hybrid has rose-colored 
petals and dark eyes 
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A brilliant re s Phlox qulicol, @ late blooming 


French hybrid 
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\ seedling with good markings—the sort of thing to 
work up to 
the late 


flowering with faintly red 


phloxes are genet dened eve, and 


ally taller than the “Elizabeth Camp- 
cal ly ones, al- bell.” one of the 
though the early most brilliant and 


kinds bear their showy of pinks—a 


invariably dev elops sports 





i. 
A mass of mixed varieties showing the result of hybridization, which the land. 





must not go in the company of any varie- 
ties having a hint of the so-difficult-to- 


avoid lavenders and lilacs and maroons, 
And then there is 


“Albion,” a fine strong-growing white, 


or there will be war. 





This annual, stellata, is a native of Texas. It has a 


variety of colorings 


salmon shade, lightened a bit with 
shadings and made vivid by a dark 
red eye; and “Tragedie,” very rich 
and dark in a carmine tone with 
vivid red eye; and “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
loveliest of late flow ering white, pure 
and clear; and the dwarf ‘“Tapis 
Blanc,” with its enormous snowy 
flowers at a height of perhaps twen 
ty-four inches from the ground—a 
veritable bank of snow. 

The growth of phlox starts very 
early in spring, therefore it is much 
better to plant in the fall—from the 


November being the accepted time. 


staving frozen. 


be thrown out completely when 


thaw comes. 


plants 


(Continued on page 249) 


fifteenth of (October on and into 


be sure after setting out the plants 
that a mulch of leaves or strawy ma- 
terial is spread over the ground an 
inch or so deep, and after the ground 
itself has frozen, deepen this mulch 
to six or eight inches, to insure its 
Otherwise the 
newly planted roots, which have not 
had a chance to work their own way 
into and around the soil lumps, will 


\lmost any soil will suit these 
for they are hardy natives 
over all the length and breadth of 
But they appreciate and 
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Cellar Dry 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION TO A PROBLEM FACED BY FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE HOUSE 
OW NERS—WHAT TRENCHES TO DIG—DRAINAGE—WATERPROOFING THE WALLS AND FLOOR 


BY GEORGE 

HYSICIANS have long realized that damp cellars are the 
P cause of a good deal of household sickness, and to guard 
against it architects and builders have in recent years designed 
many methods of making cellars dry. Despite this, it is esti- 
mated that fully eighty per cent of all present cellars are more 
or less damp. It costs a little more to secure dry cellars when 
building a new house, and there is no question that it pays di- 
rectly in the end. The common problem of to-day is what to 
do with cellars that are damp in houses already constructed. It 
may be easy enough to correct the evil in future houses, but 
must all those built in the last twenty or thirty years go on breed- 
ing sickness through the accumulation of dampness? 

This is a real and vital problem—one that concerns nearly 
four out of five owners. Some may escape the evil because of 
their fortunate situation on high, dry and 


E. WaALsu 


sewer, the trench is filled up with broken rocks or loose stones 
to within a few inches of the grade line. On top of this soil 
can be placed for sowing grass seed. The drain tile opens into 
this trench at the lowest point and has a gentle slope toward its 
sewer connection. Thus the water that ordinarily leaks through 
the walls of the cellar enters the trench filled with loose stones 
and follows it.to its lowest level, where it enters the drain tile, 
and is thus carried away. 

In very wet situations, waterproofing of the walls of the cellar 
on the outside is essential, even where such a trench has been 
dug. After days of very heavy rains the water may fill the trench 
and clog the drain pipe. It will then leach through the founda- 
tion wall. If a waterproof course is applied to the outside of 
the walls when the trench is dug all danger from this will be 

avoided. The waterproofing paint, tar or 




































well-drained land, but even many of = 07 SY other material can be applied directly to 
these houses have damp cellars during rain : ; the outside of the foundation walls and 
storms that continue for several days in Temes. Gl then a coat of cement placed over it. This 
succession. Waterproofing inside and fin- | A a IK 4 cement should be of one part cement to 
ishing off with a concrete lining may HY Phas, ia vee two parts sharp sand. Apply it and 
prove sufficient for many of these houses, ; a A ed ‘va ow . smooth down with a trowel. With such 
but for those located in low regions where ; ef CELLAR BOTTOM a “ a protection no amount of rain will fill 
springs and the water level make the soil Bi Founpation Wau. ; ; the trench sufficiently to leak through the 
perennially wet in rainy seasons, this will : NSIDE TRENCH } waterproof course. 

not suffice. ; aa le There are exceptional places where un- 











The problem can be handled without 
very great expense, however. In the first 
place, the cellar floor should be dug up and 
a layer of several inches of crushed rock 
or stones should be put down. A drain pipe should be laid in 
this layer just below the surface of the floor, and at one end it 
should be connected with the cellar at its lowest point. The 
floor of the cellar should slope just enough toward this drain pipe 
to carry all the water toward it. After the layer of stones has 
been leveled, a surface of concrete should be put on and tamped 
down. Then on top of this should be applied a waterproofing 
coat of hot coal tar or dehydratine paint or any of the standard 
waterproofing inaterial. Above this an inch thick layer of cement 
finishes off the floor. 


Showing the drainage for 


This work is not so expensive as it may seem in the telling, 
for inexpensive labor can be employed for digging up the floor 
and laying the surface of concrete. The object of the drain pipe 
is to carry off any water that settles under the cellar floor from 
the sides or from springs. Such a pipe should connect with 
the sewer some distance from the house, with vent pipe and traps 
to prevent the backing up of sewer gas in the house. It should 
not connect with the sewer drainage pipe system in the house. 

This method of protection from rising waters, however, will 
not prevent water from leaking through the walls on the sides, 
which may cause as much dampness as any water that backs up 
under the floor. That part of the problem must be dealt with 
independently and from the outside. All around the foundations 
of the house dig a trench about two or three feet wide, and to 
a depth just below the cellar bottom. A four- to six-inch porous 
drain tile should be placed at the bottom of this trench, 
with the slope toward the sewer pipe. The joints of 
the pipe are not cemented, but placed together rather loosely 
in their sockets. When the pipe is laid and connected with the 
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outside trenches divert water 


derground springs make it very difficult to 
waterproof a cellar and always keep it dry. 
This is usually in low regions where the 
slope of the surrounding land pours an’ 
abundance of water toward the house. For a cellar located in 
such a wet place another trench six feet from the house is some- 
times necessary. This is dug all around the house at a uniform 
distance from the trench close to the foundation walls, and has 
a drain pipe laid in it and connected up as the former. This 
trench, however, need not be so deep. If it is carried down 
well below the frost line the result will prove satisfactory. It 
is intended chiefly to catch the surface overflow from the higher 
ground and thus relieve the inner trench of a surplus of water. 
This trench is filled also with coarse material, and a surface soil 
left on top sufficient to provide nourishment for the grass. 

Two such trenches with their drain pipes will relieve any house 
of all dampness. No matter how wet and springy the soil may 
be, none of the water can find its way into the cellar. Houses 
treated in this way have stood on meadows and in swampy re- 
gions with their cellars perfectly dry. Too much dependence can- 
not be placed upon waterproofing. Great as this may prove, in ac- 
tual practice water will accumulate around the house and cause 
dampness unless trenches and drains are added to carry off the 
surplus in very rainy seasons. Of course, some houses built 
on high ground with the natural drainage away from it may not 
need the trenches, but, even so, trouble may be occasionally ex- 
perienced in exceptional weather. 

Occasionally we find a house which is comparatively free from 
water, but during wet weather of a prolonged nature the inside 
of the walls are covered with little drops of moisture. There 
is never sufficient to cause water to collect in a stream or puddle, 
but just enough to produce general dampness. It is not neces- 
(Continued on page 238) 


the cellar floor and how 





DECORATION 
ADAPTABILITY 
OF RUGS TO 


UNDER FOOT—THE 
OF VARIOUS TYPES 
PARTICULAR FLOORS 


BARON WALKER 





sii S IMEONE has Among the colors, blues 
SITY Wepre ahd tear) said that if the are coming into strong 
: Pie hd ey = % r . 2 ; . P 
~ 5 eT oe, oe neck and feet of a favor. The vogue for a 
ak Golan. thn eaaiiaiin af ras ow woman are neatly pronounced color in Ori- For bathrooms and nurseries, rag rugs 


attired, that alone is ental rugs generally lasts 


ufficient to give her a refined for about three 


tion may be mac regat ling the 


appearance. A similar observa- years; for inconspicuous colors, even longer. 


floor of a room; if it is appro \mong the latter are browns and tans, favored by many on 











priately covered, a tone is im account of their adaptability to 
parted to the whole This is general surroundings where 
being appreciated more and the strict matching of positive 
more. The present purpose i colors is not an object. As 
to outline certain new idea already intimated, the stronger 
that have been developed on feeling of the moment is to- 
this important subject. It 1 wards pronounced color. 


however, 


style will 


rit to by expected, 
that change in rug 


cal Irequent «l 


Again, the new rugs reveal 
altered ideas as to shape and 


proportion. The shape of such 


those that affect feminine floor coverings for many of the 
fashion. Changes. of course, most important rooms in the 
there are; but one must for the house is square, or almost so. 
moment divest his mind of th Like the color element above 
\merican penchant for light referred to, this accords with 
ning change ind remember the recent art tendencies, which 
that the best rugs are still the have also their dimensional 
products of the more leisurely aspects. For less important 


(Orient Not that current im 
fluence fail to be felt 


there | 


even 
hat they are felt ts 
evidenced by the modthcations 
that 
rugs mto harmony 


Western de 


“ome ot 


bring even the Oriental 
with our 


orative iwleas 
the changes notice 


able in the latest rugs mav be 


rooms, the “rule of square” is 
relaxed. For them, as _ for 
porches, sun parlors, and the 
like, the round or oval shape is 
prominent and interesting; but 
even the traditional oblong is 
not out of place. Thus it will 
be seen that what is correct and 


fashionable for one room 
indicated by broad generaliza would not be for another; and 
tions. Take the matter of col what is demanded for a city 
or, for example. The colors of residence is not needed for a 
the present rugs in a measure country bungalow. There are 


reflect those recent art tenden 





rugs which may almost be 
cies which have attracted so called the “negligée” of floor 
much ttention Chey ire A chaste arrangement of small rugs is advisable for the hallway, especially covering, all right in their 


brighter than heretofore 


adaptable are the Orientals of inconspicuous coloring 
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place. They will be referred to 
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again. So much for the broader lines of generalization. 

To be more specific, let us make a brief review of the leading 
families, so to speak, among the rugs, those which embody the 
latest and most attractive ideas and sturdy virtues. And let us 
note the adapta- 
bility of the va- 
rious types to 
particular floors. 
At the outset it is 
proper to say that 
the Oriental is 
now, as always, 
the aristocrat 
among rugs; it is 
always the best. 
Nor is it neces- 
sarily the most 
expensive, in view 





of its wearing 
qualities. It has 
come to be almost 
a requisite for the 
recepti m room 
and living room 
of awell-equipped 
home; and, in- 
deed, there is 
scarcely a room 
for which it is not 
suitable. In no 
other rugs are 
such superb designs to be found. The variety and play of colors 
render them adaptable to decorative schemes. American in- 
fluence has increased this adaptability, because the distant makers 
are now far from indifferent to this market and its tastes. We 
might go so far as to formulate a maxim: When in doubt, buy 
an Oriental rug. 

Still, it must be admitted that a wish is one thing and a pocket- 
book another. The spirit may be willing while the purse is weak. 
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An American-made silk mosque rug of the pronounced 


colors that are in vogue at present 





The position of rugs is the secret of much of their effectiveness. This view of living-room and dining-room shows 


the variety of straight and diagonal arrangements of small rugs fade. These rugs 


In such case the domestic replicas of Oriental rugs come almost 
as a boon. They claim to be nothing other than what they are; 
they are, frankly, replicas: There is no deception. But they are 
actually so good that they have won a high name for themselves. 
They have the 
same kind of col- 
or and pattern ap- 
peals as the Ori 
entals, fit similar- 
ly into decorative 
schemes, are ap 
plicable to the 
same class of 
floors, and, like 
Oriental rugs, are 
always correct. 
Among foreign 
pro ducts, the 
Scotch rug occu- 
pies a prominent 
place. It has 
much to recom 
mend it. For one 
thing, it is all 
wool and_ thor 
oughly depend 
able. A Scotch 
rug is generally 
guaranteed not to 


come in all sizes, 
from small to large, but they adhere to the conventional oblong 
shape. The Scotch are proverbially conservative; if they were 
not conservative they would not be Scotch. The designs of the 
rugs are attractive. The centers are generally plain, with orna 
mental border. There is an appealing precision and detail about 
the border that might suggest French inspiration, and yet the 
rugs are quite distinctive. In these rugs also blue appears to be 
a present favorite, though pink, yellow, etc., are in evidence. 
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A Tabriz full of contrasts—old ivory field, Indian red A Kazan prayer rug copied in America and sold at low 
outer band enclosing the medallion price. Suitable for hallways 
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' 
An antique Anatolian mat of moderate cost that can 


be used effectively in small places 


‘ tcl | rj ( etl ( ‘ ror 
the dining room; it 1 i le tor 
mftormal itting room bed 
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peaking of bed root tiere are 
a\ ulable bed room rugs, efinitely so 
called Chey are haracteriz chiefly 
b implicity of design, delicacy of 
olor and hehtness of weight, with a 





Where price is no obstacle, a Tabriz is the best 


for living rooms and library 
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\ Daghestan, with vivid coloring, lends itself well 


to a decorative scheme 





A blue bedroom consistently carried out in line with the latest im- 


pulse for that color with blue rugs 


view to easy handling that forms a class apart. 


and sanitation. Before It comprises the fibre and 


passing on, it is propet rrass rugs. The principal 


to say a word regard- grasses employed are flag 
ing the cotton and wool grass, prairie grass and 
rugs, which are in rice straw. The fibre gen- 
tended for the same erally used is that of the 
class of floors as the cocoanut, and even the 
Scotch rugs It is pos coarse husks find their 
sible that there may be way into rugs. One is 
good cotton and wool surprised to find the husk 
rugs; but the writer rug capable of such fanci- 
| 


views such goods with tul treatment. One may 


misgivings, and has. find objects of nature, 
never found any that leaves, birds and clouds, 
wer itisfactory (Continued on page 254) 





Suitable for bungalow and country house are such mod- 


erate-priced Orientals as this Anatolian 


Their claim to favor is the plea of 
economy. It is true that they cost 
less, but their decorative value is 
short-lived ; at least, such has been 
my observation. They may har- 
monize with one’s color scheme 
when first bought. The fading 
process soon spoils the effect. To 
people of discrimination, a faded 
rug is nothing less than an eyesore, 
unless the rug be Oriental. 

There is one interesting variety 





An animal border for the nursery rug must al- 


ways remain a favorite 
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WEET dis- 
course had 

we this month at 
Helen Brinker- 
ley’s from a lady 





whose success 
with everything 
indoors is per- 
fectly phenome- 
nal; and she told 
us what to bring 
in from the gar- 
den and how to 
treat them when 
we got them in, 
and what to ex- 
pect of them if 
we brought them 
in and treated 
them properly. 
“Echoes of the 
garden” she poet- 
ically said we 
might have, dur- 
ing the major 
portion of the 
winter, if we fol- 
lowed her direc- 


Epritor’s Note: The garden club is a great factor in 


did should be a stimulus to all who love gardens, and a 


ment shows how the program of activities was followed out. 


tions. For every one of the things she told about she declared 
she has tried herself. And it seems likely that she has, for Helen 
got hold of her through some friend of the people she is visit- 
ing. So she is not a professional—and has nothing to sell! 
She told about bringing in a great many more things than 
most of us have—or are ever likely to have, I fancy. I, myself, 
do not care much for house plants and would rather most of 
the things fancied by the fanciers were conspicuous, in my win- 
dows, by their absence. But, of course, her lists could be boiled 
down as much as we wished; and mine, after boiling, contains 





the following—as the collection advertisers say: some baby 
crimson rambler roses—Mme. Norbert Levavasseur is the name 
of this really nice little thing; some heliotrope ; some mignonette ; 
Paris daisy, both yellow and white, and lavender and rosemary 
and mint. And—oh, yes, of course!—the chimney bell flower, 
which is Campanula pyramidalis. Really I do not know where 
[ shall put all these, but I am half promising myself a sort of 
window-extension make-believe little greenhouse, on the south 
side of the dining room. It really can be managed without much 
expense, and I do not see how I am to do without it. Which is, 
of course, the next best thing to having it. 

[f I cannot have it, however, I shall cut down on my list and 
not attempt to have more than the one or two things that | 
like the best—one rose and probably the heliotrope, and some 
pots of lavender and mint and rosemary. Whatever else I do 
not have, I must always and will always have these. I am doubt- 
ful about getting any of the heliotrope into pots from the gar- 
den, for it is impatient of transplanting. So, lest its impatience 
gets the better of its constitution and carries it off in a rage, | 
am starting some new seedling in pots, and these shall be my 
special care—for the heliotrope fragrance is of all the most deli- 
cious I think—especially when I am smelling heliotrope! 

Some rosemary and lavender from seed of my own sowing | 
have stuck around here and there in the borders, and this needs 
only to be lifted and potted to come indoors. Nothing ever gets 
the matter with it, and the dark, strap-like leaves of the first on 
branches that twist themselves somehow down on to the earth 
of the pot and over its edges are attractively colored, as are 
the gray-green plump little leaves of the second—and both have 





neighborhood betterment. Here is a true story of the work 
of a certain such club and its accomplishments, taken from the diary of one of its members. What this club actually 
guide to the ways and means of improving our towns and 
villages. These chapters began in the February issue, when the organisation of the Club was discussed. Each install 


a fragrance that 
is indescribably 
delicious! A pot 
of one or the 
other in every 
room is my rule. 
And a_ pot of 
mint in the kit 
chen. 

Thecrimson baby 
ramblers, she said. 
flower for her ac- 
tually all the time 
It seems a pretty 
tall story, but | 
know they bloom 
all the time in the 
border, and prop- 
erly taken care of 
I suppose they 
~may keep it up. 
Put the plant in a 
ten-inch pot, she 
said, with fully 
two inches of 
drainage material 
in the bottom, 
and then just or 
dinary good garden soil, with a sprinkling of bone meal in the 
top layer of it. Then give up a sunny window to it, where the 
temperature is about sixty-five degrees, watch it for red spidet 
and spray whenever one of these critters appear, water it when 
ever the top of the soil looks dry—and cut the roses as fast as 
they fade. 

With some of my pink baby ramblers | may do the same, al 
though she did say that the only one that fully repaid the trouble 
was this crimson one. No harm to try, however. 

It is quite impossible to transplant mignonette! But, as it 
comes from seed in about two weeks and reaches the blooming 
period in between four and five months, it is not too late to be 
gin with a few pots of it, if anyone loves its fragrance. I do, 
and so I am starting four little tiny pots, two inches across, with 
seed. The earth for this she directed to be made very fine and 
soft, just as in flats for seed; then in a little hollow in the mid 
dle of the pot two or three seed are to be dropped and covered 
ever so lightly with earth. When they are all up and you can 
see which one is the huskiest, pull up the others, giving this 
fellow the entire place. Before very long the pot will be filled 
with roots; this is the signal for carefully getting the whole mass 
of roots and earth out of this pot and putting it into one twice 
the size, without disturbing it in the least—a ticklish job, it seems 
to me. 

But it seems if you pick the pot up and put your hand flat 
across the top of it, second and third fingers enough apart to 
let the little plant come up between them, but not far enough apart 
to let a bit of earth fall through, then turn pot and all upside 
down and “tunk” on the bottom of it, the earth and root ball will 
cleave from the sides of the pot perfectly and come out. Then 
it can be turned back over and lowered into the four-inch pot 
which is waiting with earth already in it and some additional 
to sift around the sides after the root ball is in position, without 
being disturbed in the slightest degree. But all this will not hap- 
pen as calculated, she warned us, unless the earth around the plant 
is as moist as a previous day’s thorough watering will make it. 

When these four-inch pots get full of roots the same perform- 
ance must be gone through with again, shifting this time into 

(Continued on page 247) 
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NATURE EFFACED THE ARTIFICIAL LINES ALONG 


BY BERT 


W'! will agree that there is no excellence without great labor, 
but occasionally we are allowed to choose the time of 


our labors, thereby making our work more enjoyable. All of 


who have even played at gardening have felt the enthusiasm 


that comes with the rush of spring ebb slowly into indifference 
' 





and. alas ometimes mm 

\ugust, into trank di . ™ r 

ust , 
Consequently, unl 


one has strength and en 
thusiasm that heat and 
lrought cannot affect, | 
think that in a garden at 
all elaborate it is wise to 
emulate the example of 
the spring garden at 
“Liberty Hall,” in Frank 
fort, NWentuck’ 

from March unti! earl 
in june this garden is 
iwlow with riotous masses 
tT color omething t re 


member all summer. Then 


when the hot. dry day 
come, the tea roses ind 
the shrubbery are enoug! lt 


to make the garden thx 





is entirely a hardy garden requiring only a few days’ work in the fall—transplanting bulbs 


and spreading the protective mulch 
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WHICH THE GARDEN WAS ORIGINALLY LAID— 
BECAUSE HARDY PLANTS ARE USED, THE LABOR CEASES LONG BEFORE HOT WEATHER ARRIVES 
\ SOLUTION FOR THOSE TO WHOM GARDENING PROVES TIRESOME IN SUMMER 


\ ScovTti 


most desirable retreat for rest and quiet. But all active gardening 
has long since been over. 

Then, too, this is entirely a hardy garden, and that means much 
less work than where annuals are used. A few days’ work in the 
fall, transplanting the bulbs that tend to crowd, and covering the 
other bulbs and _ plants 
with a protective mulch— 
then all is in readiness for 
the next year. The spring 
garden will of itself burst 
into bloom at the first hint 
of green in the trees and 
carry its lovely pageant 
into early summer. 

There are few settings 
which could surpass that 
of Liberty Hall’s garden. 
A great wooded hill forms 
the background and be- 
tween the hill and the gar- 
den flows the Kentucky 
River. On account of the 
frequent inundations, 
however, it has not been 


ne ot 


possible to terrace the gar- 
den to the water’s edge 
and the lower terraces are 
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left in picturesque tangles of underbrush and shady trees. 

Although this garden, like all old-fashioned ones, has the de- 
lightful charm of seeming irregularity, it was laid out in regular 
beds and walks. Each bed is bordered with hardy shrubs, in- 
terspersed with hardy plants, and, at intervals, decorative shade- 
trees. 

Garden planning is 
as fascinating as 
house planning, and 
must be done with 
equally as much care. 
A tree in the wrong 
place may cause as 
much regret as some 
bit of inharmonious 
architecture. And 
since the ultimate re- 
sults in gardening are 
even harder to fore- 
see, it behooves us— 
the inexperienced of 
us—to study the plans 
of really successful 
gardens. 

When once you 
have entered the yard 
and taken the little 





shady for grass, are thick clumps of wild flowers—blue and white 
violets, larkspur and dog-toothed violets. Instead of following 
the fence line so closely as to seem severe in outline, the shrub 
bery on both sides is massed so that it gradually merges into the 
garden proper. Of course, these shrubbery hedges are arranged 
as regards height ; lilac 
and the taller shrubs 
in the rear, coming 
down to peonies and 
poppies in the front. 

Slightly in the fore 
ground, to the right. 
is a rustic summer 
house, surrounded by 
peonies and_ roses. 
This is shaded and 
partly screened by 
small trees, wild crab 
apple—the blossoms 
of which have no ri- 
val in all the world of 
beauty. 

Then come the flow- 
er-beds, three on each 
side, with wide grass 
walks between, and 


In shady spaces are wild flowers and roses everywhere. There is no impression of arrangement, though arranged somewhat in 
path to the left of the the garden was originally laid out to plan the order of height. 


old Colonial house, 
you could almost believe yourself in fairyland, and that there was 
no way of escape save the one by which you had entered. Cer- 
tainly you would not believe you were in a city lot—rather that 
you were entering a large estate. The spruce and beech trees 
with their low-hanging branches screen the street, masses of 
shrubbery on each side obscure the fence boundaries, and straight 
in front of you, beyond the velvety lawn, is the garden. 

Under each of the old trees in the front, in the spaces too 


The impression, how- 
ever, is not of arrangenient at all: you would probably need 
to have your attention called to the fact that every bed had been 
planted with a border originally, and that all the bulbs and plants 
had been set out in rows. Nature, the artist, has allowed 
the iris to run over into her neighbor’s territory, allowed the 
poppy seed to fall where they would, and has helped the roses 
and shrubs to branch out in all directions. In fact, it is some- 

(Continued on page 243) 





Bordering the central walls are perennial shrubs; one of the large beds is given over to roses and the other to many varieties of lilies which, with the addition of the 
hydrangea hedge and the arbors of Lady Gay roses, constitute the most formal arrangement of the garden 
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An Italian semi-suburban house, with all the floors above ground, saving space in the basement for garage, chauffeurs room, laundry and heating plant. In the front 


part of the basement are the entrance hall, library and reception room 


“VILLA FRANCES” A. Raymond Ellis, architect 
AT HARTFORD, 
CONN. 
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The garden plan provides for both flowers and vege , : 


tables. Topiary treatment will also be used 


A stairs hall isolates the service department. To 
the other rooms French windows give access 


























The ground floor is unusual, but shows how everything A picturesque approach is given the loggia by the The top loggia, entered from the master’s bedroom, 
ean be housed under one roof high steps from the garden can be used for outdoor sleeping 
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| Formality characterizes the decoration of the entrance hall. Its position prevents The dining-room is finished in gumwood, oiled and waxed to match Circassian 
the stranger from being precipitated into the family privacy walnut—a practical substitution 
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The formal Italian atmosphere is carried out throughout the house, here in the Ample piazza room has been obtained by recessing to form loggias, providing shade 


drawing-room its severity is especially noticeable and privacy, and in winter permitting an enclosure 





Height adds to the formal appearance of “Villa Frances,” though vines and Lombardy poplars will soften the hard lines showing at present. The red-tiled roof, rounded 
windows and loggias are not infrequently seen in the Italian villa type 
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Adaptable Spare-Room Furniture 


- many homes there ts a sort of spare 
room which is used both a ewing 


room and i extra bed room his. or 
linarily. means that its items of furniture 
ur vnewhat mixed and that they have 
hosen for utility rather than looks It 
take however, but little ingenuity and 
vork to convert uch a combination of 


itility items into charming furniture and 
thereby create an attractive room W hile 
the three items of furniture herein de 
eribed are particularly adaptable to such 


1 Teoworn they may, however. be VaTiou ly 


ed otherwise 
lhe sewing machine, if it be of the 
drop-he id kind, may Le easily concealed 


when not in use and mverted into a 


retty bed-room dressing table lake a 
board, about a half-inch thick, that will 
just cover the top ot the machine, covet 
it with cloth and tack to its edges all 
around, except on one side, i cloth. laid 
in pleats, that when in place, will just 
reach to the floor he machine is placed 





Everybody has use for a small table or work-box. 


This one was made quickly and simply al home 
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against a wall and the undraped edge of 
the board is left at the back. The board 
may be either in one width or two. but 
if two are used it will be necessary to 
fasten them together by nailing a 
cleat on the under side of each 
end The material used for cover- 
ing and draping should be of colors 
to harmonize with the finish of the 
room preferably of flowered cretonne. 
Brass-headed art tacks will prove suitable 
tor fastening the draping to the edges of 
the board. A small, inexpensive mirror, 
with a white enameled frame, will com- 
plete the arrangement, and the sewing 
machine will have become an attractive 
little dressing table. 

The room may also contain a trunk, 
presumably with a flat top. If so, it may 
be converted into a comfortable, attractive 
seat by covering it in a manner similar 
to that of the sewing machine. <A board 
for covering the top may be used, although 
it is not absolutely necessary. The cover- 
ing and side and end drapes may be sewed 
together in one piece, so as to fit over the 
trunk neatly without the board. A small 
pillow, preferably covered with the same 
kind of material, will add the finishing 
touch to the seat. 

Some sort of small table is necessary, 
also. One that will prove an admirable 
feature whether the room is used as a 
sewing-room or as a bed-room can be con- 
structed at very little cost and requires but 
very little knowledge of the use of tools, 
since it is to be entirely covered with cloth, 
except for the legs. It serves the double 
purpose of being a work-box as well as 
table lor the legs take four pieces of 
wood, each twenty-seven inches long and 
one inch square. The legs will require 
crosspieces for bracing, and these, to make 
the table more attractive, should be near 
the floor—within about four inches. Three 
pieces, also one inch square—two fifteen 
inches long and one fourteen inches long 

fastened together in the shape of the 
letter H, will serve for this purpose. The 
inside dimensions of the finished box 
should be ten inches deep, fourteen wide 
and sixteen long, and if the boards chosen 
for it are one-half inch thick the following 
pieces will be required : two sides ten inches 
wide and seventeen inches long, two ends 


ten inches wide and fourteen inches long, 
and one bottom eleven inches wide and 
seventeen long. The top should be one inch 
thick and about twenty inches square. The 
box is to be lined with some plain material 
of a color that will blend with the cover- 
ing material, and it will be much easier to 
fasten in this lining before either the top 
or bottom is put on. Pieces of similar 
material will be likewise tacked to the in- 
side sides of the top and bottom—that 1s, 
tacked only along the edges. After this ts 
done the’ bottom may be nailed on, which 
will cover the tacks of the lower edge. 
Fasten the flowered cretonne only where 
it is turned over the edges, and use brass- 
headed art tacks for the purpose. The 
bottom side of the box, since it will not 
be seen, need not be covered, and the 
covering of the top, instead of being 
tacked to the edges, should be drawn un- 
derneath and fastened an inch or two 
from the edges. The covering material 
should have the edges folded un- 


The sewing-machine may be converted into an attrac- 
tive dressing-table, with a board top and some 
cretonne 
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des, not only to look neater, but to give 
greater strength to the cloth. When prop- 
erly finished none of the edges of the lin- 
ing will be exposed and there will be no 
tacks showing except the art tacks along 
the top edge when the lid is raised. The 
top or lid will be fastened on at one end 
with small brass hinges. If desired a 
pocket may be sewed into one of the end 
linings, for holding small items that may 
be wanted kept separate from the other 
things in the box. When the lid is down 
this work-box forms a useful little table, 
the colors of which, except the legs, har- 
monize with the other furniture already 
described. The legs of the box-table are 
enameled white. 

If considerable sewing is done, a large 
cutting table is necessary. One easily con- 
structed and quickly brought into service 
may be made by taking three boards, each 
an inch thick, a foot wide and three feet 
long, and fastening them together by nail- 
ing cleats on the underside near the ends. 
Instead of constructing it with legs, simply 
lay this large top on the top of the little 
box-table described above. The boards 
used for it should be surfaced on one side 
at least, and the table will require no 
covering. A similar table top may be con- 
structed with a pair of hinges in the cen- 
ter so that, when not in use, it may be 
folded up to eighteen by thirty-six inches 
in size and easily stored in a closet. 

The bed and a chair or two will com- 
plete the furniture of a room of this kind. 
It will form an ideal little sewing room, 
and, when it is needed for sleeping pur- 
poses, a few minutes is all that will be 
needed to eliminate every trace of its hav- 
ing served as a work room. In other 
words, you possess a disappearing sewing 
room. 


Cleaning Cretonnes 

The cretonne coverings for the furni- 
ture become soiled very quickly. A heavy 
household expenditure is the extra laun- 
dry bill when they are sent to be cleaned 
Those who possess washing and drying 
accommodations should make use of their 
advantages and launder the coverings at 
home. 

First shake or brush all loose dirt from 
the coverings, soak them in water for at 
least twelve hours. If they are much 
coiled, change the water several times. 
Add salt to the water if they are being 
washed for the first time. This prevents 
the colors from fading. Dissolve a cake 
of yellow soap in boiling water, making a 
plentiful supply if there are many covers 
to be washed. Add enough to a tub of 
water to produce a good suds. If the 
water is hard a little ammonia will soften 
it. Rub them well in the soapy water, 
changing it once or twice as required. The 
covers should be rinsed through several 
waters to which salt has been added. This 
keeps the colors from fading. Wring out 
thoroughly and starch through hot starch, 


to which has been added some shredded 
white wax and a teaspoonful of powdered 
borax. Rub the starch well into the ma- 
terial and hang out to dry. 

When thoroughly dry, sprinkle and al- 
low ample time for the water to dampen 
uniformly each piece of cretonne. Press 
with a hot iron until dry. 


Hanging Burlap 
The problem of how to hang burlap suc- 
cessfully has been encountered by so many 
who like to take a hand in their own dec- 


Tish. he ade 


Ri Er TSS add 


the first. Brush down the whole strip, cut 
off at the bottom, then bring the edges to- 
gether from both sides to a butt edge, roll 
down the seam and never leave it till you 
are sure it is dry. Always look back for 
seams shrinking open. 


To Keep Cut Flowers 
Cut flowers may be kept for a long 
period by burning their stems with wood. 
Do not use a match, as the sulphur is in- 
jurious to flowers. The charring process 
causes the water to penetrate the stem 
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Trunks are usually such clumsy and awkward things that it is a positive relief, with a few additions, to make 
them do duty as window-seats 


crating that the following method, which 
has been tried out with good results, 
should prove a help: 

Make a size of one pound of glue, which 
soak in a gallon of cold water for two 
hours. Add four pounds of very dark 
brown sugar and bring to a boil and boil 
for ten minutes. Dilute the whole with as 
much water as for sizing. When cold 
apply to boards, and follow, just before 
hanging, with a second coat. This method 
applies to wood walls; in the case of plas- 
tered walls only one coat of sizing is ap- 
plied. 

Paste for burlap is made in the follow- 
ing way: Work up a stiff wheat-flour 
paste and, while hot, add to a twelve-quart 
pailful two tablespoonsful of Venice tur- 
pentine. Paste your strip, fold and lay 
aside till a second strip is pasted, then take 
the first strip and unfold and paste again. 
\fter trimming with straight edge and 
knife it is ready to hang. 

As burlap will stretch and the first strip 
will soon be out of line for the second, 
hang and brush the first strip up and 
down, never crossways. Hang the second 
so that the edges do not quite meet with 


and sustain the life of the flowers. Chry- 
santhemums may be kept in a good condi- 
tion for five or six weeks if treated in this 
manner. 


Frozen Plants 

It is not a good thing for any active, 
potted plant to become badly chilled, 
frosted or frozen, yet with proper. hand- 
ling such freezing of the plant need not 
mean its death. 

When potted plants are frozen they 
should be thawed out very gradually and 
kept away from the light until they have 
time to recover from the shock. One of 
the best ways to treat a frozen plant is to 
remove it immediately in the morning 
from the window and place in a cool and 
moist portion of the cellar, where the day 
and night temperature is only slightly 
above freezing. In this atmosphere, away 
from light, it will thaw out very slowly 
and will almost, if not entirely, recover. 
If there is no cellar to the house, place 
the frozen plant in a cool and dark room 
for two or three days and then bring it 
to higher heat and light gradually. 
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Order Fall Stock Karly 
Much tall planting is done with plant 


already started hrubs, trees, perennial 
and bulb Order early! Stocks of all 
these vat much more than do stocks ef 
seeds, and, of course, the nurservman’s 
rule is, first come. first served \loreover, 
is most tall planted things are put in for 
several years, 1f not permanently, it is es 
pecially desirable to get just what ou 
want, without any annoying substitu 
tions due to ce | leted stock Shipment 
may be mace at anv time desired, or left 
to the discretion of the firm from which 
vou are buving. who will. if requested, 
send your things along in time for planting 


In your Vicinit' 


. , : . 
Preparing for Winter 

In order to avoid overlooking. until too 

late, any of the many thines that should b 


attended to before freezing weather, make 


a list of then Chere are. for instance. 
crates, boxes and barrels to provide for the 
storing fruits and vegetables: soil for your 


flats and pots for next spring, when the 
ground is still frozen hard, to be mixed up 


and stored in a box or barrel where it will 


not treeze perennials to take up and re 
plant or exchange with vour neighbors for 
new varieties ; late stray weeds, both in dug 
garden and along walls or fences near it. 
to pull up and burn before they go to 
seed ; fall planting and pruning to do; pos 
sibly a rose garden or asparagus bed to 


prepare tor spring planting; mulching of 


hay or leaves for the strawberry bed and 
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old and new, that 
vill require winter protection; new hot 
beds or cold-frames to make; all your 
tools, markers, etc., put away together 
where they may be found when wanted 
ivan 


the various “borders,” 


Making Cuttings Root 
()ctober is an ideal time for rooting cut- 
tings, or “slips.” With a few hours’ work 





Improvised “flat” for starting cuttings in the fall. 


Spread sack over before watering 


and a little regular care afterward, you can 
readily multiply your supply of geraniums, 
heliotrope, verbenas and similar plants. 
Get one or more boxes or “flats” two or 
three inches deep, bore a few holes in the 
bottom, put in a layer of moss or fibrous 
screenings, and fill nearly level with clean, 
medium-coarse sand. Place these where 
they will be in partial shade and protected 
from storms—a corner of the veranda, 
where they may be covered up on cold 
nights, will be a convenient place. Satur- 
ate the sand thoroughly several hours be- 
fore you want to put in the cuttings. In 
taking the cuttings, select clean, new 
growth, sufficiently hardened so that it 
will snap when bent between the fingers; 
if it is too soft or too hard it will double 
up without breaking. Cut it off clean, at 
or near a joint, and remove the lower 
cutting the others back about half 
if they are large 


leay es, 


Keep them in a cool, 


shady place long enough to let the cuts 
“heal” a little, but not long enough to let 
the cuttings wilt (if they should, they may 
be revived by placing in water for a 
winle), and then insert them firmly in the 
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sand, as close together as they will go 
without touching. A dull knife or a large 
nail will help in this operation. Sprinkle 
them sparingly for a few days, just enough 
to keep the foliage moist, until the sand 
begins to dry out, when they may be given 
another thorough watering. If necessary, 
shade with newspapers from the midday 
sun. In ten days to three weeks they will 
be found to be putting out new rootlets 
around the edges of the cut, and then they 
should be potted up in small pots without 
delay, for the longer they are left the more 
likely they are to be injured by potting. 
In potting, give a thorough watering and 
then withhold it, except for an occasional 
sprinkle on the foliage, and shade as be- 
fore for a week or so, until they “take 
hold” in their new environment. Plants 
started in this way now will bloom through 
the latter part of the winter and early 
spring and give a supply of cuttings from 
which to start spring plants for the flower 
gardens, where one wishes to use them in 
quantity. 


Exhibit at Your Local Fair 

\mateur growers of flowers and vege- 
tables should take an active and, where 
possible, a concerted interest in the affairs 
of local agricultural and horticultural ex- 
hibits. Don’t be afraid to show your 
things! Never mind if you are not cer- 
tain of winning a‘first prize. You will 
encourage others—and yourself. By no 
means the least advantage gained will be 
the acquaintances made with other exhibi- 
tors, people interested in the same things 
that you are, and with whom you can ex- 
change experiences and “points” with mu- 
tual advantage. If no such society exists 
in your neighborhood you can do nothing 
of greater benefit to the community than 
to organize one. 


Start Your Spring Work 

Before the ground freezes hard look 
around and see if you have done every- 
thing possible to save the valuable hours 
of the “spring opening.” Soil that is not 
covered with green crops for turning un- 
der in the spring may be spaded or 
trenched now to advantage. This not 


only saves the time that would otherwise 


be required to do in the spring, but ground 


prepared now and left as much in ridges 


as possible will be ready to plant sooner. 
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Tenth month 


Morning star—Saturn 


Oc 


1914 


tober, 


Thirty-one days 
Evening stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter 
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1. ® A planting day. 
Bulbs, roots and tubers 
of all kind are to be set 
out now in the garden, or 
planted in pots for win- 
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2. DA planting day. 
Move perennials that are 
to be shifted and divide 
them if they have been 
three years in one place. 
Lift and divide all that 
have stood this long, un- 
less “no disturbing” is 
better for them. 
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3. ® As fast as the 
garden crops are _ har- 
vested, turn the garden 
soil over and manure it 
for winter. 3urn the 
tops of asparagus and 
manure the beds or 
rows. 
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dropped into the holes, 
after which plug these. 
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Late apples should be 


gathered by now. 


Wrap 


each in paper and store 


in a cool place. 


of 
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© A planting day. 
Put manure to the depth 


roots of 
around peonies. 
ciduous shrubs and trees 


may be planted now, 


foot 


around 
rhubarb, 


All de- 


the 
also 


ex- 


cept those with thin bark 
or fleshy roots. 


4? 
Many 
flowers 


na 


of 
will 


the 
do 


2 A planting day. 
garden 
well if 


brought into the house in 


pots. 


in the Garden 


Read about these 
Club for 


this month. 


8. 


i) 


to-day. 

Rake up bare spots in 
the lawn and dress with 
sheep manure, then seed 
liberally. 


leaves 


Autumn 


Tie 


9. © Rake 
leaves and pile together 
to use for mulch or for 
Oak leaves are 


compost. 
probably 
hard woods generally are 
better than soft. 


10. 
tops 


an 


inch 
except 


An 


of 
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Cut 
all 


together 
tips to blanch it. 


up 


best ; 


down 
perennials 
that have died to within 
ground, 
where this is es- 


the 


begins 


endive 
at the 


falien 


and 
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pecially advised against. 
Have mulch ready. 


“Except wind stands as never it stood, 
li is an ill-wind turns none to good.” —T usser 
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cover generally ready 
for quick application 
when frost threatens. 
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12. @ Last quar. 4h. 
33m. A. M. 
Columbus Day; Amer- 


ica discovered, 1492. 

Wiseacres are promis- 
ing an early fall this 
year. 








13. @ Chicory should 
be dug up now, roots 
trimmed to 5 inches, tops 
to I inch, then plants 
buried in dark place in- 
doors in moist earth or 
sand, tops just above the 
surface. 


14. @ Mercury visible 
in west just after sunset. 

Cosmos, Jap. Anemone 
and the pompon chry- 
santhemums are the last 
to go in the flower 
garden. Witchhazel fur- 
nishes the last blossom 
in the woods. 


15. @ Pull up tomato 
plants and lay them in 
spent hotbeds; here they 
will ripen naturally for 
another month at least. 


16. @ Bank winter 
celery. Pull up annuals 
as soon as bloom ceases, 
and burn them on space 
thus cleared, thereby re- 
turning much to the 
soil. 


17. @ Winter window 
boxes and pots should all 
be ready for their occu- 
pants by now; and some 
should be occupied, if not 
all of them. 
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18 @ St. Luke’s Day: 
the patron saint of 
painters and doctors. 

Naturalize a thousand 
snowdrops on the lawn, 
under the shade of trees, 
or the edge of shrubbery. 


19. @ New 
34m. A. M. 
ing moon. 

Geraniums 
dug up now, 


moon th. 
The hunt- 


should be 
the earth 


shaken off and hung up 


by their roots in a dry, 
cool place, to hang all 
winter, 


20. @ Till the soil in 
pots and window boxes 
as regularly as in the 
garden. This is to let 
air, which they must 
have, penetrate to the 
roots; that is one reason 
for doing it out of doors 
too. 


21. @ Take in roots 
of dahlias, gladiolis, etc., 
two weeks after the 
“kiling frost” that takes 
their tops. Shake them 
free of earth and store 
in a cool pace in dry 
ashes, sand or tied tight 
in paper bags. 

22. @ Autumn color 
of leaves is not due to 
frost—and is not there- 
fore a sign that frost has 
made a visit. Chemical 
changes in leaf tissue, 
brought about by ma- 
turity, are responsible 


for it. 


23. @ Till window box 
and pot soil. Keep plants 
stocky by cutting back. 
Top pruning means 
stocky growth indoors as 
well as out. 


24. @ Erie Canal 
eo 1809. 

Cut flowering witch- 
hazel branches and bring 
indoors if this plant 
grows near you. It is 
decorative and amusing 
as well—for it “shoots” 
its seeds great distances. 


o, 2%, 2 FD. DD. DD. Sf ow oO. DD. 
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25. } First quar. 5h. 
44m. P. M. Charge of 
the Light Brigade, 1854. 

A good hand cider-mill 
for home use costs from 
$i0 up—and there is 
nothing healthier than 
sweet cider as a bever- 
age. 

2. § The best apples 
for cider are the sour, 
juicy ones— Northern 
Spy, Baldwin, etc. Use 
only undersized and 
bruised fruits. One 
bushel will yield from 2 
to 5 gallons, 4 being the 
average, 


B Clean up and 
destroy all weeds and 
loose materials every- 
where, thereby destroy- 
ing hibernating insects. 
The army worm takes to 
the borders of cultivated 
areas and spends the 
winter in weeds. 


28. ® St. Simon and 
St. Jude—fishermen and 
carpenter saints. 

Transplant to cold- 
frames anything which 
may have had to wait un- 
til now. All this kind 
of work should be fin- 
ished by to-morrow. 


29. % Leave the roots 
on cabbages and stand 
them on their heads on 
a shelf in the cool cellar. 
Finish all planting of 
shrubs, trees, perennials, 
etc, 


30. } Try bringing 
some frozen rhubarb 
roots into the cellar and 
setting them in a barrel 
of earth for winter pie- 
plant. 


31. B® Hallowe’en—or 
Hallowmas Eve. 

Everything in’ the 
garden should be in 
order by now and all fall 
plowing and spading 
done. 


When odors, pleasant and otherwise, are unusually perceptible, expect rain 
An unsettled, typical autumn month, with considerable rain and wind, cold toward the end 
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lj U S 2 rchitect will write his 
IROCH " 101 hen the lay mind will 


be al rasp what manner of man it 
i nm ty pomt i pack I Sa vith certainty that yon 
ae ere ¢ irc ll men walk: who can 
dissolve a 3 0 tone al teel. of timber and cement, into 
an habitatio nm re é is10n to papel and yet know 
that thos isi v1 cco e realit lon it must be conceded 
that thy if ite i the lon m of the irts whose feet are 
firm| root on earth é is firmly a ire the foundations he 
lay With the onchalance of an robat it would eem that 
he lv rie Ith one hat hy | ine mattet as stress ind strain 
and waterproofing an grillage vhile with the other he 1s crvstal 
lizin ean into | ini la wl unbelievable cities 
Were it not for these seer ontradictions, the genus architect 
co re | be unc toot 
1 hye rehitectural prot wl i a writer in an authoritative 
journal, is composed of four rather distinct types of practitioners 
the experienced, ethical man; the novice of proper education and 
training. lacking only experience the architect,” and the shyster. 
And the contributor goes on to lament—and justifiably—the pub 
lic’s lack of discrimination between the different types. Un 
fortunately, as in othe prot ions, there are those parading as 
masters of the art, but whose work its only too obvious an 
example of the public being duped by low prices. These, if the 
truth were but known. are not ar hitects at all. they are not crea 


tors. they would scarcely rank as builders, they are ghouls of 


other men's work 


lhe prospective housebuilder will find it wise 
to look up his architect and see if he is accepted in one of the 
better known a ciations You can generally depend upon it 
that the shyster will be flying alone 


1,1] 


hut here we woul sp ik of the tried and approved architect. 


What is he What does he stand for In some circles he would 
seem to be onsumed wit! the pedantry of an academician: 
in othe rs. he tall like a re volutionist Viewed as a whole and 
in homely simile. the architect is a chemist, analytical and syn 
thetical. working with very tangible substances. He analyzes the 
past and synthesizes it into the present \t all times he 1s an 


experimmentet or should be ior a lavish following of the aca 


demic is no ik deadly than the con plete disregard for it He 
must draw on Greece and Rome. on France and England, for 
wieas though hi ultimate iim is ever to modernize the old, to 
adapt it to present-day needs with the aid of latter-day devices 
and cdiscoveri \nd such discoveries are tending not alone to 


the application of conveniences and inventions, but to finding the 
exact use for every kind of substance and applying it where it 
will render the best service In his art, as in any other, only by 
] 


vy the principle of selection are beauty and ef 


' 
exercising eternal 


ficiency attained 


Were Charles Lamb or one of the other roth Century essayists 
writing on the genus architect, they undoubtedly would have con 
idered them from two characteristic viewpoints, and faltering 
in such steps we would try the same: the architect in his office 
and the architect in lis home 


That a man cannot alwavs be judged by his clients is cor 


roborated in another passage from the writer quoted above, “A 
prospective builder seeking his first experience does not, often 
times, appear to care who makes his drawings, just so he obtains 
them cheaply Having no particular respect for the building 


he is about to erect, he has even less respect for the architect, 


who ippears to be a necessary evil in the affair The architect 





himself, if he be of the first class, is probably not lacking in self- 
esteem and is far from relishing the patronizing attitude of the 
prospective client. He neither kotows nor cringes; and the man 
with money to spend is too likely to resent what he considers 
‘high and mightiness’ in one who is only a servant after all.” 

lruly, it is remarkable how some folks who summon the archi- 
tect for counsel fail to strike a medium of attitude toward him. 
lither they treat him as they would the local carpenter—demand- 
ing the impossible and, often enough, unwittingly, the inartistic ; 
or look upon him as infallible until some misjudgment proves 
him human, whereupon he becomes clothed with all the weak- 
nesses of the earth-born. 

In no profession does the client seem to feel it his province to 
exercise such thraldom as in that of building houses; an attitude 
quite absurd when considered from a logical point of view. No 
man would dictate to his doctor, and even the lawyer cannot 
complain that his client arrogates unto himself the last word 
in counsel; yet the architect has often to tolerate and to handle 
with creditable diplomacy unaccountable changes of taste from 
his client that utterly destroy the unity of his work. Often 
enough the owner who would accept unqualifiedly the plumber’s 
dicta on plumbing will question the ultimate decision of the ar- 
chitect on architecture. It were time the layman learned that 
some of the monstrosities seen about the land are rot wholly 
the fault of the architect. It were also time for him to learn 
that consulting a good architect with an idea for a house does 
not necessarily spell an enormous outlay for counsel fees. 


When the architect comes to build his own house, he is as 
a bird released from his cage. No longer is he held in thrall by 
the wishes or dictates of a client. For years he has been saving 
up ideas of little treatments here and there with the promise 
that some day, when he is to be his own master, he will make 
use of them. He has seen a doorway in France and a chimney 
in England, from the South he has caught the idea for a stairs 
and from Rome the suggestion for a window. Then out from 
their dusty corners are dragged the ideas. He spreads them be- 
fore him. This is to be his own house, he says, and he will make 
it a model of perfection and efficiency. Then gradually creeps 
over him the realization that were all these ideas included in the 
one house it would gain fame for being little less than a curio 
shop. 

During the past three years there have been published in 
House AND GARDEN articles on “Homes That Architects Have 
Built For Themselves.” These, together with others shortly to 
appear, are to be made into a book that the man who thinks of 
building a house should find invaluable. Viewed as a whole, they 
represent the best endeavor of the best architects in America. 
here are moderate-priced houses and some more costly. All 
styles are represented and all types of settings and environments. 
Re-reading them proves a stimulus to thought, for, without ex- 
ception, these architects, in the building of their homes, have 
striven to attain ideals that well represent the aim of American 
house architecture to-day: to build a house showing restraint and 
simplicity in architecture, to conserve space and attain effects at 
once genuine and yet fitting the purse, and to make the arrange- 
ment homey, that the requirements of all the family may be satis- 
fied. Viewed from the point of the ethical, these fashioners of 
skylines are teaching by example a lesson no amount of polemics 
could give the public—that the reason for building a house is to 
make it a setting fit to enshrine a home. 
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‘Start your Berkey & Gay collection today’’ 


The price of Berkey & Gay furniture 
is within reason and within reach 


- IS natural for many people to suppose that furniture of the class we 
produce should be high priced. Yet they are always pleasantly surprised 
by finding that it is not extravagant in cost. 


Q We believe you will find our furniture the best investment of the kind you can make—taking 
into consideration its quality, beauty, durability and utility. 


@ Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & Gay furniture in your locality is worth while. It is usually 


the best store in every city, and the Berkey & Gay agency bespeaks a store prepared to show the best 
examples of the furniture art. The following firms exemplify Berkey & Gay representation : 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
Paine Furniture Co.. Boston Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms Eastern Office and Show Rooms 
184 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


Gur de luxe booklet, “Character in Furniture,” a guide to period furniture, mailed for fifteen two-cent stamps 
ther publications free. List on request 
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Concrete for House and Garden 


The use of concrete is growing every day, as people become 
acquainted with its great adaptability, the artistic forms and 
ornamental effects obtainable with it, and the permanency of 
its structure. Not alone are the house and garage constructed 
of concrete, but in the garden, pergolas, fountains, urns, pools, 
sundials, pedestals and benches are being built of this perma- 
nent material. Concrete structures never need repairs or 
replacement; they are as enduring as time. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


is known as the name of good cement. Ask your dealer for 
Universal. It is always uniform, of high quality, strength and 
soundness. The following books are of unusual value to the 
home builder and farmer. 


Concrete for the Farmer - - - - - -- - - - - - - Free 

Small Farm Buildings of Concrete - - - Price 25 cents 

The Concrete House and its Construction - - Price $1.00 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO : : PITTSBURGH : : MINNEAPOLIS 


Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
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Close your shutters 
from the inside 


’ 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
255 Main Street 
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without having to lean out the window or expose yourself 
the weather. With the Mallory Shutter Worker it is 
even necessary to raise the window. The shutters 
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can be opened, fastened at any angle or closed and 
locked from the inside with no trouble at all. Write 
now for FREE illustrated booklet telling all about it. 


QMUSGUIUQNOOUATGL AN LAU 


Flemington, N. J. 
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What to Plant This Fall 
(Continued from page 210) 


a gallon spilled around on the surface after 
the planting is done. 

In planting shrubs, trees or perennials 
all broken or injured roots should be cut 
off clean, back to sound wood. After 
planting the tops of shrubs or trees should 
be cut back a third or so, or even more if 
the roots have been pruned severely. 
Cane fruits, grapes and roses should be 
cut back more severely, but not quite so 
much as in spring planting, for the tops 
of the canes will probably winter-kill to 
some extent and have to be cut back again 
in the spring. In all cases the roots should 
be spread out in as near as possible to a 
natural position and fine, rich soil packed 
in carefully about them, firming it thor- 
oughly as the hole is filled up. No tree, 
shrub or plant should ever be left in a 
loose or shaky condition : if so, the winter 
winds and freezing and thawing ground 
are pretty sure to end its career. 

\s to depth: shrubs and trees should be 
set slightly deeper, two inches or so, than 
the earth-mark on the stems. Perennials 
should be set at about the same depth as 
they had been growing. The sorts hav- 
ing crowns should be watched to see that 
no dirt gets over them. The best time for 
planting the shrubs and bulbs is after the 
first hard freeze, but things should be 
ready before it. 

Unless you already have an abundance 
of roses, by all means prepare a bed now. 
If you wait until spring the chances are 
that you will be too busy to attend to it. 

in the other hand, if you have gone to the 
trouble of getting the bed ready you will 
be sure to get the plants in the spring, 
for the work of setting them out will then 
be but a matter of minutes, and roses set 
in April will be flowering in June. More- 
over, a bed made now will be in much 
better shape to set plants in than one made 
in the spring; the soil will be settled into 
its permanent place more finely pulverized 
and the manure decomposed and ready to 
give immediate and generous results to 
the growing rootlets. The rose garden 
must be made, first of all, in a well- 
drained spot. It should also be, if possi- 
ble, on a somewhat raised situation, where 
the air circulates freely, though it is de- 
sirable to have it sheltered somewhat from 
the cold north and northwest winter winds. 
Provided the drainage is good the heavier 
the soil the better. If the bed must be 
made where the soil is light, several cart- 
loads of heavy soil should be obtained to 
fill in. Mark out the bed, which should 
not be over four or five feet wide, and 
dig it out to a depth of two feet. Then 
with a pick loosen up thoroughly the soil 
below that, unless it is of a sandy nature. 
Into the excavated bed put some six inches 
of cinders or rough, small stones. Over 
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these fill in the sods, broken up, which 
have been removed from the surface, and 
then add the best of the soil which was 
taken out mixed with heavy manure or 
coarse bone, or both. The surface four 
or five inches, which should come three or 
four inches above the ground level, should 
be of good, clean loam, without manure or 
fertilizer. By spring the bed should have 
settled to an inch or more below the 
ground level and be in ideal condition af- 
ter a light forking up for planting. Mak- 
ing the rose garden is one of the oppor- 
tunities for fall work most frequently 
overlooked, and one of the most import- 
ant. 


Another opportunity often neglected is 
that of planting bulbs for winter bloom- 
ing indoors. Pots, bulb pans or flats may 
be used. The soil should be rich, but 
light and friable. A mixture of leaf-mold, 
well-rotted manure and sandy loam, or 
sand and loam, if the latter is heavy, 
makes a good medium. The bulbs avail- 
able for use in this way are many, includ- 
ing many of the best varieties of tulips, 
narcissi and hyacinths, and such beautifut 
lilies as the Bermuda Easter lily and 
Longiflorum. The latter, however, require 
a much longer period of growth; they are 
planted usually in six-inch pots, and left 
in the pit to make roots until November 
or December. The other bulbs are placed 
in pots or flats, separated by spaces equal 
to about their own diameters, and deep 
enough to be slightly below the surface 
after a thorough watering. After planting 
and a thorough watering they should be 
stored in the cellar or some similar cool 
dark place, or buried several inches deep 
with coal-ashes in a shallow trench or a 
frame, until they have the pots or boxes 
filled with roots. If the latter method is 
used cover the pots or boxes with a mulch, 
after freezing weather, to make them more 
get-at-able when wanted for bringing in- 
to the house to bloom. They may be 
brought in in relays, thus furnishing a 
supply of fresh blooms all winter long, 
with very little expense and not a great 
deal of work. 

As a final precaution, after the planting 
is done, see that everything is plainly and 
properly tagged. Don’t trust yourself to 
remember, or there will come a day next 
spring when you would give a great deal 
to be positive just where this or that per- 
ennial was placed. Above all, have the 
pots or flats of bulbs plainly marked, so 
you will know where to get what you 
want. If they are to be buried under ashes 
or soil and a mulch, each pot or box should 
be marked with a label or piece of shingle 
long enough to come up well above the 
covering, allowing for a few inches of 
snow. 

No matter how little you can do this 
first fall, try to get the fall planting habit. 
[t will double your gardening joys and op- 
portunities. 








Here is a tread double-thick and t« 
makes puncture most difficult. 


All-Weather Treads 


One Matchless Goodyear Feature 


Here is one reason why Goodyear tires hold top place in Tiredom. 


wuugh. It is immensely enduring and it 





It is flat and regular, so it runs as 
smoothly as plain treads. Yet 
there is no other anti-skid with 
such resistless grips. 

When you know these treads 
you will adopt them for all wheels at 
all seasons. 


Three Other 
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Goodyear Helps 


Another help which we control 
is our No-Rim-Cut feature. It 
ends rim-cutting completely. 

Another is a patent method 
which combats loose treads. It re- 
duces this risk 60 per cent. 

And no other tires get the “‘On- 
Air’ cure. We use it, at an extra 
cost of $1,500 daily, to save the 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 


Goodyears are not merely qual- 
ity tires. They are not merely 
the utmost in fabric and formula. 
In addition to that, they definitely 
combat your four major tire troubles 
in four exclusive ways. 

Men who know them adopt 
them. And so many now know 
them that Goodyears outsell any 
other tire in the world. 


Your dealer will supply them. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada London, England 
Mexico City, Mexico 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


























































me J-M ASBESTOS ROOFING 


— 
Never needs coating. An excellent fire protection. 

Write for Ullustrated Catalog. 

4. W. Johns-Manville Co. New York and every large city 














STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the world 
over. Before buying the hardware 
for your new home, write for booklet 
“‘Properly Hung Doors.”’ 

Department “‘H.”’ 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain Connecticut 


















BRUNSWICK 


Household Refrigerating and Ice Making Plants are designed 
especially for country homes 


Brunswick Refrigerating Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Byzantine 
Wonder Lily 


Introduced by us in 1908 
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Blooms without soil 
or water in 2 to 3 weeks. 








LOOK OUT 
FOR SPARKS 


No more danger or damage from flying 
sparks. No more ly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. da for free booklet 
“Sparks from the Fireside." It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for free 
booklet and make your plans early. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 


109 University Avenue, - Syracuse, N. Y¥. 
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Need only sunshine 
and warmth. 












Color, rese to rosy 





lilac 
Exquisite for house 
o and table decoration. 
bate anime 
Ready now. l 3 6 12 
We deliver Large Bulbs $0.20 $0.50 $1.00 $1.75 
postpaid. Monster Bulbs, 30 80 1.50 2.75 


Jumbo Bulbs (very scarce), each, 40 cts.; 3, $1.00 


All European Bulbs are in—Narcissus, Tulips, Hyacinths 
Crocus. Send for our Fall Bulb Book. Sure to please and 
interest you. 


H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren Street, N. Y. 
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Inrernational-EXconomy 


Combination Heat- 


ing System in your home 
makes it LIVABLE at all seasons 
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An Intenmom-“Economy rime 

called Pease-b.comomy ) ¢ iv with 

ungainly radiators the | il living 
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cold and draughty cornet It isthe 

home with fresh, pure air, like breath 
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tem, you can heat 
with either Steam 
ind Warm Air « 
Hot Wate i 
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Inrernationat Heater Co. 


General Offices, UTICA, N.Y 
NEW YORK cHit 
Ol Wea ee 1933.35 W worth Ave 
, rm 
172 Wa 
Catalogued in Seweets’, Page 1303 




















ALOWAY 
POTTERY 


1S THE SETTING EXQUISITE THAT ENHANCES 
THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS 
wor for our illustrated ~ 
4 catalogue otf Flower Pots. 
Baxes, Vases. Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Intenor Decoration 


GALLOWAY TERRA CoTTa Co. 












3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SS 








KINng the I 
pity ' 221 
| ( ter 0 al 
( F000 te roofing of the 
( hice Lo » thi m tiv 
yuld CCE e a od deal 
ost to cig the 
‘ the pipe \\ ite r ng 
‘ thi Y irted to with fait 
‘ ‘ | thre \ ill ire ooth 
rele ‘ ite roonneg iterial an be 
‘ irectl to thre ( | finished 
i if 1 one-1n coat ot cement If 
‘ ire Ot stot } rough, a coat 
t co rete n t first be applied and 
veled off to fairly smooth surface 
lhen apply the terproofing material to 
over with the finishing coat of 
ement The cost of such a job should 
ot he reat, at 1 should secure a dry 
for ich favored hous« where the 
eak through the walls is verv slight 
In putting down drainage pipes, traps 
0 lwa' be provided both where 
the onnect either with the cellar or the 
trench nd at the point vhere they entet 
the sewer he last trap. should have a 
ent pipe to prevent the formation of nox 
10 This trap and vent pipe 
hould never be closer to the house than 
ten feet. and preferably further awav. In 
| instances the floors of a cellar should 
Y terproofed Even if there are no 
ri eneath the floors will absorb 
oisture from the soil, which, constantly 
cending in the cellar, will keep it damn 
ind unhealthy \Mluch of the dampness of 
ellar Is present vithout showing itself 
in weter formation on the stones or wall 
lo prevent this the floors must be water 


Sur h Wav as described. 


\ perfectly dry 


prooted m some 
cellar is a oret boon 
| 


Besides meaning bet 


tw arn iouseholder 
te? he ilth tor the occupants, it will add 
greatly to the household economy The 


and other 


provisions do not keep better in manv cel 


reason why fruits. vegetables 


irs 1s because of the constant moisture 


in the ai This moisture sets up decav. 


In the case of butter, cheese and milk it 


makes them sour or produces mold. Even 
eggs are affected bv the moisture: they 
will retain their freshness three times as 


long in a cold, dry cellar than in a damp 
place 

If the cellar is perfectly waterproofed 
ind protected 


water, it will remain dry, 


from outside dripping of 
sweet and clean 
In the 


going, 


in summer, as well as in winter 


cold season, when the furnace is 
the moisture of the cellar is dried up more 
ir less by the beat, but in summer the cel- 
lar gt unhealthy. This 
dampness, gradually ascending, taints the 
Not 
until we have perfectly dry cellars can we 
expect to be completly immune from many 
of the diseases which are now so common 
to us 


ows damp and 


atmosphere of the rooms upstairs. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House «a GARDEN 








The 
Greatest 
Book on Fire Places 
Send For It. 


Vogue In Fire Places” is the style book 
of Fire Place constrcution Nothing so 
comprehensive has ever been compiled be 
fore It treats of every type of Fire Place 
brick, tile, special artistic combinations 
of hearths of mantles, of mosaics, of 
ceramics, of Fire Place accessories 

It is beautifully illustrated with 
plates and half tones 

Prices are quoted on over 
types 

You will find in it just the sort of Fire 
Place you have been planning for, and more 
than that, 


LORENZEN 


Ready-to-set-up 
FIRE PLACES 


are built by experts to heat thoroughly and 
draw perfectly 

Lorenzen Fire Places are shipped with a 
detailed blue-print that insures perfect con 
struction. They are equipped with the 
famous Lorenzen-Colonial type face op 
erating damper, that automatically sucks 
the smoke up the chimney and drives the 
heat out into the room Every construc- 
tion detail is explained Any one that can 
lay bricks can make a perfect job 

Send for “Vogue In Fire Places’’ today 
To everyone who is interested in building, 
it is free for the asking—a de Luxe edition 
worthy of a place on your library table. 


CHAS. F. LORENZEN & CO. WA 
80 W. WashingtonSt. 7. 
CHICAGO 


color 


100 different 
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competitive), write for our catalog. 
The Moline System is the modern, scientific and 


F you are in any way interested 


in a new 
heating system and are looking for some- 
thing good at a reasonable price (not 


practical method of successfully handli this 


most important of all building prob x 
Write us the moment you start figuring on that 


new building—or even before. 
may help your architect. 


Your inquiry will bring catalog, testi i 
users and blue priate —ob yyy 


It will Pay you— 


owing use in dwellings, 


apartments, schools, churches, bli ings, 
as desired. Address outs Gunes 


Moline Vacuum-Vapor Heating Co. 
ept. F., Moline, lil. — 
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The Uses For Woodwork In 
Interior Decoration 


Continued from page 210) 


Birch—Rather hard; even density, so 
staining does not bring out a_ strongly 
marked grain; is much used with a red 
stain to imitate mahogany; swells and 
twists badly with dampness. Curly birch, 
a variety, is beautifully grained, but dif- 
ficult to work and is only used now in 
furniture. 

Vaple \ er) hard : too dense to absorb 
stains well, so is better when merely var- 
nished, though its even grain gives it a 
“dead” appearance; is used for floors on 
which very hard wear is expected. Bird's 
Eve maple, a_ variety, is beautifully 
marked, but, like the Curly birch, used now 
only for furniture. 

Ash—Straight grained, alternately open 
and close: otherwise resembles oak: takes 
stain well. 

Red Gum—Similar to ash. 

Chestnut—Somewhat similar to straight 
grained oak in appearance, but softer and 
not nearly so strong: open porous grain; 
stands dampness excellently: on account 
of the recent “chestnut blight” there is 
little left; where it can be obtained it is 
the best of the very cheap woods for stain 
or varnish, 

Oak—V aries much in grade, seasoning 
and character; common red oak is the 
cheapest, white oak the best: can be 
straight grained or quarter-sawed; ordin- 
arily seasoned or, for fine interior finish, 
kiln-dried. It is a hard wood. beautifully 
marked, easy to obtain “clear,” stands ex- 
posure; does not take paint well, but is 
the most generally satisfactory wood for 
natural finish or staining, 

We have suggested “Mission” furniture 
for the room we represent, and, since Mis- 
sion furniture is almost always of fumed 
oak or else made to imitate oak, it would 
seem best to choose ok as the wood for 
wainscot, doors and windows—quartered 
oak, if not too expensive: if cost must 
be cut, cvpress or chestnrt, if we can get it. 
The stain and finish had best match the 
furniture; a chair may be taken as the 
“sample” re‘erred to in the following 
specification. Staining and finishing form 
such a complicated subject that we will at- 
tempt no definite specification. but assume 
that that work is to be done by a painter, 
known to the owner for his honesty and 
ability. The client should insist that he 
use paint from a reliable firm whose name 
stands for honest values. Thus only, bv 
the way, can even an architect get good 
re sults, as a dishonest painter knows per- 

fectlv well he can use substitutes for most 
of his turpentine, his japans or dryers, 

with a slim chance of being found out be- 
fore the work is finished and the bills 
paid. 

Put to proceed with the specification of 
the woodwork: 


‘All to be of best quality well seasoned 
oak (or cypress), free from knots, shakes 











It is Economical and Sanitary to 
‘Burn Garbage . and Refuse 




















One ton of Garbage contains as much poten- 
tial heat as 400 pounds of coal. Anda Kewanee Water Heating 
Garbage Burner uses the fuel matter in garbage and refuse 
for heating water. 


Furthermore, sanitary engineers agree that the 


only really sanitary way of disposing of garbage is to burn it on 
the premises where it originates—before it has a chance to decay. 


KEWANEE 


Water Heating Garbage Burners 


by using garbage and rubbish as part of 
the necessary fuel are cutting hot water 
costs to practically nothing. 


[f you own, or are interested 
in, an apartment building, restaurant, 
hospital or hotel, you cannot afford to 
have its garbage hauled away. 


And a Kewanee Water Heat- 
ing Garbage Burner makes no odor of 
any kind. It is so constructed that the 
garbage is entirely burned—not merely 
cooked—and that prevents any odors. 
penn 9 Mectawrent, ‘110 W. 39th St., New York Our latest booklet— 4 I urn Y our 
City. A Kewanee Water Heating Garbage Burner Garbage Into Fuel’’ will go to you upon re 


d d ide th ; . - , i 
—— EE Se quest. It containsinteresting facts and figures. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 





Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners 
New York St. Louis 





Chicago Kansas City 




















Stain Your Shingles 


Siding, trimmings, and all other outsidewood work, with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and bring out 
the beauty of the grain instead of covering it upwith a 

“‘painty” coating. The stains cost less than half as 
much as paint, and the labor cost of putting them on 
is also one-half less. They are made of the strongest 
and most lasting colors, and Creosote, “‘the best wood 
preservative known,” which protects your woodwork 
from decay. 








You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, ll Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 





Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
George Nichols, architecat, N. Y. 
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SETH THOMAS 
CloeRsS 











































H » ‘ eCGa7ice 
y, \ united with 
1 pil Service 


The Seth Thomas 
| mpire Clock 
keeps good time and 
good faith. 

| lines reflect the glory of 
the Empire period. 


Its c lassi 


Ihe silvered dial, brass 
frame and beveled glass 
panels contribute to the 

pleasing simplicity of ap 
pearance. I he musical voice 
of a full-toned Cathedral 
bell proclaims the hours and 
half-hours. 


— 


| he movement, 


which ts eight-day, will serve 
you lovally and honestly for 
a lifetime-—a_ characteristic 
Ht of all Seth ‘Thomas Clocks. 


Your ‘ ’ « the Empire 


| 


+ 


ETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
15 Maiden Lane New York City 


= 
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Garden and 
Hall 
Furniture 


Chuaranteed to 
stand any climate; 
Martie, Terra 
Cotta, Stones, etec., 
Naares, Hence hea, 
Pun Dial Termin- 
als, Tabies, Foun- 
tains Flower 
Hoxes, Mantels, 
Statuce Ralleta, 

ete 
Bend 25c for tue- 
trated catalog of 

205 pages 
The best copies of 
the best originals 


EUGENE LUCCHESI 
748 lexington Ave 
and (2) & 50a 
NEW YORE 
at. 26 years 














other defects; wide boards of wainscot 
loors to be quartered (if of oak); 

to be put together in the best manner 

| left smooth and perfect \ll to receive 
me oat Of paint on back before setting 


VW antel-Shelf lo be built in three 


tri I inch thick, splined and glued; 
tened by two expansion bolts let into 
orbels (Or else shelf may be built of 


4 
flat stones, harmonizing with those of 


Ht} ainscot lo be of by 12-inch 
oards butted together, joints covered with 
ttens battens to be . by I inch 
olded as shown, returned and coped at 


pand base: battens to be fastened at one 
ile onl so that boards are free to ex 
and and contract 
Baseboard—Plain, 6 by inches. 
Cap—To form frieze and plate-rail as 
wn: brackets at doors and windows. 


HW'indows—To have plastered jambs 
with molded trim against 
inside sill, 14% inches thick 
Door Trim—To be 1 
two quarter rounds, 


“Doors—TVo correspond with wainscot- 
Ing ; rails and stiles to be 14s inches thick. 


window box ; 


, by 7g-inch with 


‘Hardware—lo be selected and fur- 
nished by the owner ; carpenter to set it. 
lo have boxed beams, cham- 
fered at edges.” 


C eiding 


\s to plastering, it may well be some 
unusual finish, for wallpaper is hardly de 
sirable in such a room. It may be tinted 
with a color in harmony with the stone 
mantel; the coloring powder carefully 
mixed with the plaster before wetting, or 
(issolved in the water, in carefully meas 
ured quantities. Perhaps the exact color 
of the pointing mortar for this would 
pull the room together,” so that chimney 
breast and walls would seem part of the 
same organism. | have seen the last coat 
of plaster roughened by dragging a com- 
mon broom down the walls before the 
plaster was set; in a recent large New 
York church the last coat of plaster was 
laid on with a trowel but not smoothed; 
no trowel marks showed; the finish was 
exactly like the rough-cast on old stone 


barns 


lhe subject of plastering, however, 
opens too wide a held for discussion here; 
ve must resume it in another number. 
later in the series 


coming a turn in the tide of 
feminism If vou would learn about the 
ultivation of a good old domestic virtue, 


here Is 


1 


read the article on growing plants for their 
cent in November House AND GaAr- 


ng dwertisers { se mention House a GARDEN 
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means real floor-saving and 
rug-protection. 


The only casters which 
do fully what a caster 


should do are 


FELTOID 


Ordinary iron, rubber, wood and 
leather casters cost less than Feltoids. 
But the great ruin they cause makes 
them an extravagance in the end. 
The few cents you save by using 
cheap casters soon run into dollars 
in floor repair bills. 





The marless—noiseless—durable 
Feltoids give a service a hundred 
times more valuable than the extra 
price asked forthem. Made of a spec 
cially processed material, they are 
capable of bearing tremendous weight 
without losing their resiliency which 
eliminates floor and rug damage. 


There are no casters like Feltoids— 
none that can do the Feltoid work. 


To be had at furniture, hardware 
and department stores. 


Write for Feltoid Booklet No. 12 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 


Dept. X Bridgeport, Conn. 








he Word FELTOID 

















Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal 
of Cornell University 





Gardeners who understand up- 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes 


250-page Catalog free. 
Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Pror. BEAL 





PT. 226. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Distinction in Windows 
(Continued from page 217) 


old-fashioned panes and the relieving 
cross lines of the muntins. 

Then again, while speaking of glazing, 
the charm of the casement window with 
its small leaded panes must not be for- 
gotten. Besides the glazing, there is al- 
ways the possibility of adding a relieving 
note of color to a window. The sunlight 
filtering in through a patch of colored 
glass wonderfully enriches the whole in- 
terior. In the leaded casement choice 
pieces, medallions or roundels of painted 
glass, old or new, with suitable devices, 
may be inserted. The cost of such in 
sertions of painted or “stained” glass is 
by no means prohibitive and a very small 
quantity produces good results quite out 
of proportion to the actual size. By way 
of a concrete example, one might suggest 
for the leaded windows of a library rep- 
resentations of the famous old European 
printers’ marks done in one color. The 
devices used by the Caxton or the Aldine 
presses, or any of a dozen others that 
might readily be named, possess a decora- 
tive quality and refinement that invests 
them with a special charm and lends in- 
terest to any window that they adorn. 

For sash windows, where there are the 
usual small panes and inserted cartoons 
of painted glass would be manifestly in- 
congruous, one might use small painted 
subjects edged with lead and hung against 
the panes in the manner of a transparency. 
In lieu of such colored glass it is often an 
excellent thing to frame a Japanese stencil 
and hang it in the same way. 

Where casement windows are separated 
by mullions, the mullions themselves add 
a note of embellishment and such windows 
need very little additional treatment of 
curtains or draperies. If curtains are 
used at all they may well be of the Eng- 
lish draw type, made of casement cloth, 
and then at the sides there may be narrow 
hangings and a shallow valance at the top, 
although the valance is by no means a 
necessity. 

Flower lovers will always be glad to en- 
rich any window, with the proper expos- 
ure, by a tasteful arrangement of growine 
plants. There is really nothing that will 
add more to the interest and homelike 
quality of a room than a screen of plants 
with the perpetual greenery between the 
room and the glass of the window. Of 
course, many people will make the objec 
tion that plants in a window will ruin the 
paint and obstruct the view. As to the 
latter objection, unless the plants are very 
large, it is too groundless to require any 
serious answer. The first objection is 
readily met either by having a properly 
made zinc window sill lining or else by 
having the sill made of quarry tiles, which 
the water cannot hurt. Instead of setting 








REASURES 


OF THE 
OUSEHOLD 
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' Every household has its moments of 
+ oe danger, when even a scene of merrymaking 
may be turned into a sudden tragedy. A 
candle, a lamp, a box of matches, through 
a single careless act, may rob the home of 
its treasures and fill the heart with lifelong 
sorrow. 














Size 14 in, ‘THE PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHER gives, not protection alone, 
Gtnbaaan but that which is equally important, the constant feeling of security. 
weight6lbs. Aside from its efficiency when the fire does come, it repays its modest 
cost a hundred times a year in peace of mind. 

Hanging on the wall, it constantly reminds you that it will throttle 
at its inception every form of fire—the gasoline and electric fire, the 
kitchen grease fire, as well as the ordinary blaze. So handy that a woman 
or child can use it—may be readily refilled. Indorsed and used by the 
largest institutions in the country. 


At Leading Dealers Everywhere. Write for Literature. 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 1358 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved Fire Appliances issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, examined and labeled under the direction of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


























Aberdeen, S.D. Boston Chicago e Duluth Nashville Richmond 
$$ Alton _ Bridgeport Cincinnati ren Fargo, N. D. New Orleans St. Louis 
j Anderson .S.C. Buffalo Cleveland oe ksonville Oklahoma City St. Pau 
Atlanta Butte Dayton FIRE ouisville Philadelphia Salt ame City 
Baltimore Charlotte, N.C. Denver RS Memphis Phoenix San Antonio 
Birmingham Charleston,W.Va. Detroit EXTINGUISHE Milwaukee Pittsburg York, Neb. 





PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: GORHAM FIRE APPARATUS CO., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg, Vancouver, Toronto 
Distributors for Great Britain and the Continent : The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London, W. CG. 

















Reshingle this Fall with “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles 


You can save the cost and muss of staining on the job. You can 
put on a roof and cover the side walls with most pleasing color 
effect. You save the expense of painting 














THEY LAST A LIFETIME 


14 Grades, 16-, 18-, 24-inch. 25 Different Colors. 


“CREO-DIPT” Shingles come in bundles ready-to-lay 
We select Red Cedar shingles, dip them in creosote and 
stain them any color desired No poor shingles—no wedge- 
shaped shingles. They lay faster and look better 

Write for FREE “CREO-DIPT" Booklet Today It 


shows different types of ““CREO-DIPT"’ houses selected 
from all parts of the country 












“CREO-DIPT” Shingles on Roof and Side Walls, 
Hornell Country Club, Hornell, N. Y. An example 
of good protective covering with color stain that har- 
monizes well with surroundings. These shingles will 
last a lifetime. 





Give name of your Lumber Dealer and ask for Sample 
Color Pad. Name of architect appreciated 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED 


KAPOCK 
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Do You Want to Add to the 
Value of Your Property? 


If so, write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
and Price List We offer a fine assortment 
tf Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and 
Hardy Plants for the lawn und garden 
Eve greens can be planted the latter part ol 
August and September. Other trees must be 


planted during October and early November. 


The Morris Nursery Company 


West Chester Chester Co. Pa. 

















e windo ill with tiles, a slab of slate 
ometimes usec al may be recom 
eT! Y ( thi TpOs 
he relief supplhed b flowers may be 
riched by ivy traine n sticks all the 
to the top of the window. This bow 
effect can be much enhanced if the 
is trained or delicate trellis and thus 
ijwouetted with its foliated tracery against 
e background of the curtains 
()ften where the setting is excellent for 
1 floral treatment the general appear 
e could be greatly improved and the 
htly hard efiect of sharp cut window 
pening an be softened by the addition 
very narrow hangings at the side and a 
allow valance at the top The side 
hangin should be very narrow indeed 


not project much beyond the edge of 
he window nor cover up much of the 
ineling 
Or consider a third « xample : a delight 
illy cool and attractive dining-room with 
hite Windsor chairs and white enameled 
table and old-fashioned dresser. rhree 
vindows with small leaded panes at the 
end of the room are tastefully hung with 
hort curtains and a valance of Russian 
rash, a most inexpensive and satisfactory 
aterial for curtaining, especially in the 
ummer time Che decorative note, how 
ever, requiring special comment and com 
iendation, is supplied by the narrow 
shelf at the top with its freight of old 
pewter plates, cream pitchers and tea-pots, 
| with happily telling ef 
fect against the plain background of the 


\\ hu h are arrange 


vall. Such a room is restful and satisfy- 
ing, much of the charm being due to the 
tasteful window arrangement. Some- 
times shelves with bric-a-brac are arranged 
deliberately across the window below the 
op, silhouetting the objects against the 
light. his device, however, is distinctly 
bad and has not a single good feature to 
commend it 

In considering window treatments one 
ought not to forget how many attractive 
and inexpensive materials are to be had 
for curtains and how much they may add 
to the beauty of a room. It is not our 
purpose, however, in this place, to treat 
the curtain fabric; the subject is much too 
ge to be dealth with only incidentally 
in a short article, 


The Return of the Door Knocker 
(Continued from page 211) 


ire fashioned are generaily brass or cast 
a] ° 


bronze. tron was formerly used to a 
great extent, but is not in general favor 
to-day he copperish hue of the bronze 
is admired by many lor all-round pur- 
poses brass is decidedly practical. It is 


both ornamental and durable and can 
easily be kept in a state of shining attrac- 


tivenes 














“Chimpanzee” 
5’ Wide—8” High. In jungle society he is undoubtedly con- 
sidered a beauty and, although it is hard for us to accept the Darwin 
theory, never-the-less, we must admit that his brute strength and 
long arm reach makes him splendidly equipped to serve us suc- 
cessfully as a book-rock 








“IX RTBRON Z’55:2° 


East of Mississipp 
BOOK ROCKS fine 
Mississippi add We 
Unquestionably the greatest value ever offered at this 
price, from the point of beauty and usefulness. 


““Artbronz’’ Book Rocks are made of a_ heavy, 
bronze seamless deposit over a baser core. They have 
all the finish and durability of the finest bronzes at 
one-tenth the pric e 
In addition, we guarantee to return without question 
the purchase price if you are not entirely satisfed 
‘‘Artbronz’” js the standard of perfection, and has 
been for the past 5 years. 
Our suggestion is, if you live in any one of the cities men- 
tioned pelow, that you go to the dealer there and see these 
P Book Rocks for yourself. If you are not 
? convenient to any of these stores send 
Money Order or cheque direct to us. 


fr * * | This Catalogue 
‘Gift Suggestions”’ 


will assist you in making a selection for 


| a gift or usein your home. Illustrates 
a 19/998 16 other models—now ready for distri 
| —— Send for it to-day 
» 


Free on Request 
Address Dept. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


501 Fifth Avenue (Retail Dept., Sixth foor) NEW YORK 
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List of Exclusive Agencies' 
Atlanta, Ga Nashville, Tenn., 
M. Rich & Brothers Co R. M. Mills Book Stores 
Baltimore, Md.., Newark, N. J., 
Hutzler Brothers Co Keers Art Gallery 
New York City, 


a Beomtece B. Altman & Co 

G. P. Putnams Sons 
GustavStickley, TheC raftsman 
Chas. Scribner's Sons 


Boston, Mass., 
Jordan, Marsh Company 


Chicago, Ill . Philadelphia, Pa., 

Marshall Field & Co Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 
Cine ye oO P ittsburgh, Pa 

The A. B. C ‘losson, Jr., Co Wunderly Bros 
Cleveland. Ohio, Richmond, Va., 

The Korner & Wood Co The Richmond Art Company 
Detroit, Mich., San Francisco, Cailif., 

s . King & Co Paul Elder & Co 
Fort Wayne, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., 

Parrot Studio & Art Store Society of ppeted Arts 
_ mphis, Tenn., Washington, D. 

aL owenstein & Bros., Inc Woodward &  —_ 

















GUEST ROOM DOOR KNOCKERS 





A quaint English custom of having miniature 
knockers on the guest room doors is being revived. 
rravelers abroad bring them home as choice gifts 
for their friends, 

The four knockers herewith illustrated prove interesting 
gifts. They are ong and good looking. No. 1 is Colonial, 
No. 2 Shakespeare, No. 3 Colonial and No. 4, Cheshire 
Cat. They are made of brass and are of correct size for guest 
rooms. They will be sent postpaid for $1.00 each. 

Our book of ‘‘ Unusual Gifts ’’ 
will be sent upon request 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Dept. HG, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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A Spring Garden Made in the Fall 


(Continued from page 227) 


times difficult to tell what each row was 
intended to contain—or even to distin- 
guish any definite outlines, but it is cer- 
tain that this arrangement made the orig 
inal planting much simpler. 

The borders on each side of the central 
walk contain perennial shrubs almost ex- 
clusively. One of the large beds is given 
over to roses and the other large one to 
many varieties of lilies. These, with the 
addition of the hydrangea hedge and the 
arbors of Lady Gay roses, constitute the 
most formal arrangement of the garden: 
nowhere else are the same varieties 
massed. Everywhere there are roses. In 
fact, from the time of the earliest rambler 
till long after the glory of the spring gar- 
den is gone, the key-note of the whole gar- 
den seems to be roses—every shade and 
every variety. Particularly beautiful is 
the hybrid perpetual, Karl Druschi, which 
bears unusually large, perfectly shaped 
roses of purest white. 

Beyond the flower beds are lilacs and 
a few other shrubs which serve as a sort 
of boundary for the garden, yet are not 
so dense as to obscure the view of the 
river. In line with this shrubbery is a 
picturesque honeysuckle arbor, and_ be- 
yond that a rustic seat around an old 
gnarled tree. 

ew amateurs have any idea of the ef- 
fects obtained by flowering trees, particu- 
larly the ones that flower before the fo- 
lage is in full leaf. To such people this 
garden would be a revelation. First come 
the fruit trees, the snowy masses of pear 
blossoms and the soft pink of the peaches; 
and as companions to these are the cro- 
cuses and hyacinths, and the clear yellow 
blossoms of the forsythia. Before these 
have ceased blooming the magnolia, dog- 
wood, redbud (Cercis Canadensis), the 
japonicas and the tulips have added their 
share of beauty. Then, so fast that they 
fairly follow in the heels of each other, 
making the whole month of May a carni- 
val of color, come the narcissi, the ane- 
mones, iris, lilies, peonies, lilacs, spirea, 
flowering almond, Philadelphus, snow- 
balls, corchorus, columbines and_ fox- 
glove; while overhead bloom first the wild 
crab, then the double-flowering crab, with 
its clusters of pink, rose-like blossoms. 

Perhaps the loveliest display of the 
spring garden is about the last week in 

May. The hardy hydrangea hedge, with 
its neighboring borders of pink peonies, 
has for a background the arches of pink 
climbing roses (Lady Gay), so that every- 
where you look is pink and white and 
green. The spring garden goes far into 
June, however, beginning with the late 
varieties of peonies, lilies, Oriental pop- 
pies and the blooms of the catalpa tree 


and ending with larkspur, Shasta daisies, 


coreopsis and Canterbury bells. And 
when the gay spring garden is gone there 
are still the monthly roses and the orna- 
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A Stucco constructed house is only as lasting as its walls. _And its walls 
are only as durable as the base upon which the Stucco is laid. “Build 
of Stucco” is sound advice. But specify that the plaster be laid over 


Hno-Jsurn 


Then you will have positive assurance that both the outside and inside walls of your home will be 
smooth and permanent. “KNO-BURN” Metal Lath belongs to all plaster walls, either for exteriors 
or interiors. It is built on the mesh principle. The plaster settles over and around it into knobs 
—each knob larger than the opening through which it came—and grips 

with a tenacity that never loosens. KNO-BURN Metal Lath costs no 

more than bases that are perishable. It reduces fire risk and is proof 

against decay. Ask your architect. 


Valuable Book for Homebuilders 


To homebuilders who are about to build or just contemplating building, ow: book, 
m ‘Practical Homebuilding,” will prove a most helpful guide. It covers every phise of 
the building question from choosing of proper location to finishing touches. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing and ask for Booklet_371 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
937 Old Colony Building Chicago, U.S.A. 
race >< >< >< SX >< << DS 
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Most efficient direct 


Made in many sizes , " 
system of circulation 


Special ones to ie 


OTe ye 
Refrige rators. « 


a 


Have all food compartments of ONE PIECE of genuine solid porcelain ware 
AN INCH OR MORE THICK with all edges and corners rounded WITHOUT 
JOINTS OR CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST 
BREAKING or CRACKING. The sanitary permanence, utility and beauty; the ECONOMY IN ICE 
CONSUMPTION (due to the FIVE INCH THICK SOLIDLY INSULATED WALLS) recommend 
them to those seeking the best. 

BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. Send for Catalogue. New Brighton, Pa. 
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| Wagner Plants for Fall Planting 
y ANTED t fall the wrowil hrubbet trees, vines and hardy perennials from 
| Wawner Park will reward you with prodigal generosity all next year Flowers from 
March until November and evergreens to keep alive the spirit of the garden through- 
t the lonw months of cold weather. Our department of landscape planning will help you, 
| t t elect ‘ but also to plant intelligent!y and with assurance of success 





Write teday for Catalog—K 









WAGNER PARK 
NURSERIES 


Box 808, 
Sidney, Ohio 
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Garage Bungalow Play House 5 


Artistically designed and finished, made of the most durable materials and prac- 
Hodgson tical at any time of the year in any climate. Made for innumerable purposes. 
Portable [rection of buildings extremely simple, and can be done by unskilled labor 





in afew hours’ time. Send for illustrated catalogue. Address all 
Houses ; E. + HODGSON co Virit our f ROOM 226, 116 WASHINGTON ST, BOSTON, MASS.\ correspondence 
. * showrooms \ CRAFTSMAN BLDG., 6 BAST 3%h ST., NEW YORK to Boston 
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VILLA CONTI, FRASCATI, ITALY 











here is a fascination in broad flights of steps flanked with well = 
proportioned balustrading They lend an air of dignity that ts = 
iulmost regal to the formal garden They are a necessary element of = 


ornamentation on any carefully planned private estate 


We have designed and erected much of the balustrading to be found 

















in notable formal garden Our collection of 1,500 models of garden 
ornament and statuary is the largest in this country Subjects may 
be used individually in small gardens or in harmonious groups for larger places. Our 


handsomely illustrated catalogue showing many of these models sent on request 


fy THE ERKINS STUDIOS * tree.*" 


The Largest Manafacturers of Ornamental Stone 
NOTA SRNR sel EO 
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mental grasses to keep the green shrub- 
bery from being monotonous. 

To be sure, many of the trees and 
shrubs in this garden have been there for 
vears, but unless you are fortunate enough 
to have a space already properly shaded 
around which you can plant your garden, 
vou will have to wait for it to grow into 
picturesque beauty. New gardens are also 
like new houses in that they are not at 
first in harmony with their surroundings: 
even with wealth that does not count the 
cost, one can rarely, if ever, secure the 
charm that is lent by time. 

In this regard the owner of the hardy 
spring garden scores again, for the an- 
nuals rarely thrive in the same soil for 
any length of time. Consequently one 
must always be making new arrangements 
and color combinations. 

The mistress of Liberty Hall prides 
herself on the fact that all of her work is 
done either in September or October. The 
peonies and other bulbous plants are usu- 
ally separated in September, but all new 
bulbs are set out and all shrubs either 
planted or “slipped” in October. Like- 
wise, covering the least hardy of the 
plants with a protection of rich earth is 
also done before the winter begins. 

)f course, without a great deal of extra 
labor, one could use the snapdragons, 
gladioli, dahlias, phlox, etc., almost ad in- 
finitum, but then, that is another story. 
The spring gardener has the joy of prun- 
ing and digging when nature is most in- 
spiring, and of resting in time to enjoy 
the fruits of his work. No successful 
gardener can be a lazy gardener, but the 
spring gardener can secure effects that it 
would be impossible to secure later with 
ten times as much work. 


Bulb Succession From April 
To August 


(Continued from page 214) 


you should order a few of them along 
with your bulbs for outdoor planting, to 
grow in the house during the winter, either 
in bowls of pebbles and water, or in pots 
or bulb-pans of light, rich soil. Most of 
them will come through all right outdoors, 
although they must have adequate winter 
protection. 

The double-flowering sorts of daffodils 
are distinct from all the foregoing in hav- 
ing their flowers conspicuously double, 
which gives them an entirely different ap- 
pearance. Of this class Van Scion, the 
old-fashioned favorite Dutch daffodil, is 
the best known. Sulphur (or Silver) 
Phoenix is dull white with a pale yellow 
center and is the largest and finest of the 
double sorts. 
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= Don’t Worry! 
; Those finger marks will 
wash right off 


Walls finished with Mellotone are as 
durable as they are delicate and beauti- 
ful. They are not easily scratched or 
marred and are readily washable. 





Mellotone walls are fadeless, and stay 
bright and beautiful for many years. 








makes the ideal finish for every room of the 
house. You have your choice of many beauti- 
tul colors, “Soft as the rainbow tints,” that 
harmonize perfectly and make home bright 
and cheery. Mellotone walls lend them 
selves admirably to artistic stenciling. 


There is only one Mellotone 


It is sold in your town by the loca! Lowe 
Brothers agent, who also sells “High Stand- 
ard” Liquid Paint. Ask for his name if you 
don't know him. He will give you valuable 
help in planning decorations and supply you 
with “High Standard” Mellotone, paints, 
varnishes, enamels and stains, 


Send for “Mellotone” book 
See for yourself how rich and beautiful Mello- 
tone colors really are—then also read in the 


book how durable and economical this finish 
really is. Write us today. 








L The Lowe Brothers Company 
464 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 























THE BEST 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


———K—K——— 
You cannot afford to buy “washed” rugs, 


new The fun 
of auctions and rug shopping is costly. 


old worn rugs or raw rugs. 
Buy true values and you never regret. It 
is my business to send real thick and glow- 
ing antique Oriental rugs on approval. | 
pay charges both ways. 














Interesting Monograph on request 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
181 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 





























The double Poet’s nacissus, d/ba Plena 
Odorata, is also exceptionally beautiful 
and sweet scented, but it requires for its 
successful culture rather heavy soil and a 
partially shaded position. 

Jonquils might be termed miniature nar- 
cissi, the whole plant being smaller, but 
with an exceptionally graceful and attrac- 
tive habit of growth. Campernelle Rugu- 
losus is the largest and strongest growing 
of these, and is very fragrant. 

The Poet's type of narcissus has flowers 
that are white and much simpler in con- 
struction than the others, the petals ex- 
panding flat open or even reflexed.  I[n- 
stead of the “trumpet” they have a shal- 
low cup, usually golden in color, distinctly 
margined with some sharply contrasting 
tint, such as red or scarlet. Poeticus Or- 
natus and King Edward VII are improved 
forms of the type, but they flower earlier, 
and for a succession of bloom you should 
plant with them some of the old Pheas- 
ant’s Eye, or original Poeticus. The Poet's 
type is the most recent addition to the 
family, the result of a cross between the 
Poeticus and Polyanthus types, and is 
sometimes called the Hardy Cluster-flow- 
ered Daffodil, in contradistinction to the 
semi-hardy Polyanthus type. The several 
splendid varieties of this new section are 
all robust, healthy growers, with Poeticus- 
like flowers borne in clusters on strong, 
stiff stems. 

For a succession of narcissi of the sev- 
eral types mentioned, here are some of the 
best for early, medium and late blooming: 
Early—Trumpet Major, Golden Spur, 
Princeps, Henry Irving, Beethoven, Stella 
(Incomparabilis) ; for medium—Glory of 
Leiden, Emperor, Empress, most of the 
Incomparabilis and the Leedsii sorts, Bur- 
bidgett, Poeticus Grandiflorus and Alsace 
(Poeta): for late—Conspicuus Barit, the 
single Jonquils, the other Poeta varieties, 
Poeticus, P. Ornatus, and P. King Ed- 
ward VIT. 

The matter of making out your hyacinth 
order is much simpler. For outdoor cul- 
ture there are only two types, the single 
and double Dutch hyacinths in various col- 
ors, although the same varieties in smaller 
bulbs are to be had under the name of 
Dutch Roman or Miniature hyacinths. 
Many catalogues now list the named vari- 
eties classified as to color, so that the se- 
lection of those adapted to your special 
needs is an easy matter. 

For a succession of hyacinths, here are 
a few of: the best standard-named varie- 
ties : 

Earty—Baroness Van Thull, L’Inno- 
cence, white; Schotel, blue; Garibaldi, 
red; Moreno, Rosea maxima, pink. 

Mepium—La Grandesse, Madame Van 
der Hoop, white; Czar Peter, Grand Mai- 
tre, La Payrouse, blue; Aoi des Belges, 
Robert Steiger, red; Jacques, Gertrude, 
pink; Yellow Hammer, Ida, yellow. 

Late—La Franchise, white; King of 
Blues, blue; King of Yellows, yellow; 
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BULBS 
Send today for 


your share of these 
lovely ‘Thorburn 
Tulip Bulbs: 


12 selected bulbs for 25c. 
30 selected bulbs for 50c. 


Postage prepaid 


HORBURN Bulbs are 

famous for their beauty 

and reliability. We offer 
you for very little money first 
size tulip bulbs—the pick of the 
crop recently received from the 
best growers in Holland. 


Plant these bulbs now for 
your Winter enjoyment, or your 
Spring display. 

Ask us also to send you our 


1914 Bulb Catalog 


It is rich in just the sort of 
garden information you will 
most appreciate, And itis free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Established 1802 
53 Barclay Street, New York 


Pin a dollar to a 
letter and we'll 
send you the best 
money’s worth of 
fine bulbs you 
ever had. 


Ask our 
about - what 








» ence is at 


advice 


to 


plant and when. 
Our long experi- 
your 
service, free 
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_ Herringbone Walls 


NY 


QQ...n 


Do 





ot Crack 
ISS. 


Herringbone ceili ys do not fall. 
Unsightly discolorations on ceilings 


and walls, caused by wooden laths, 


do not exist in Herringbone houses. 
cuts 


construction out 


repairs 


Herringbone 


the expense of constant 


Thousands of home builders are 

ow i ’ 

Herringbone 
ARMCO 


Metal Lath 


t only on this account, but because it 

oO makes pe le a permanent, hre-resist 
ng, beautiful house; an mexpensive home, 
tow Why not f ow the example of those 
who have tried out He ringbone stucco 
const tion and have proved that the 
ibove is true? 


Write for Our Book on 
Building Helps 


Its illustrations will show how beautiful are 
Herringbone houses and how your home can be 


built at a minimum of expense. Let us help 


mu: plan a home that you will be proud of 
twenty vear from now Mention 
our architect's name so we can co I e Mark 
operate through him 
. a — S 
The General Fireproofing Co. (GEES 


1310 Logan Ave., Youngstown, 0. 
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Opens with the foot 


A Pireproof, sanitary disposal for oily waste 
and swevepings in your garage of house 
Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from 
water 


Sold direct. 


Im use ten years. It pays to look use up 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
20 Farrar St. 














The Stephenson System of 
Underground Refuse Disposal 


keeps your garbage out of 
sightin the ground, away 
from the cats, dogs and typhoid fly- 
Hands never touch 


Underground Garbage 
and Reluse Receivers 


polluted 


Send for catalogue 
Beware of I[mitations 


Thousands of users 


youn, ass. 





the Pink, pink. 
standard single 
show improve- 


tT irk rose Queen of 
ost all ab ve a©re old 
sorts 


tne new named 


j 1 
and Coot 


ent in size 


V hale most ot the bulbs do well in any 

soil, for the best success it should 

en e rich: you should not, however, 

esh inure for this purpose, as por- 

of it are quite sure to come in con 

ith the bulbs and injure them. 

one meal, prepared sheep manure or very 

oroughly rotted and fine stable manure 

( ‘ or nothing at all added if 

the ground is in fairly good shape from 
inuring of previous plantings. 

While the bulbs ma be set anv time 


1 


ntil the ground freezes, the best results 

o be had if they are planted imme 
diately after the first hard, killing frost, 
is this gives them a longer period in which 


re | 


to take root growth in the fall before the 
ground is frozen so hard that all growth 
tops. If put in too early, however, they 


ill make some top growth, which should 


be avoided If vou have not vet ordered 


our bulbs for this vear you should send 
in your order immediately. Get the bulb 
wd or border ready now, and plant as 
oon as you receive the bulbs from the 


eedsman 

\s to the depth at which they should be 
planted, place them down far enough, be- 
ing sure to get them right side up, so that 
the top of the bulb is about one-and one- 
half times as far below the surface as the 
bulb is thick through. This will give a 
cle pth of from three to four inches for the 


average size hvacinth and two to five 
inches for tulips, and two to four inches 
for the various sized narcissi. Where 
bulbs are naturalized in a sod they need 


not be put in quite so deep, as the sod 
and grass form part of the covering and 
also form some protection from freezing. 

In planting lay out carefully all 
the bulbs the surface of the 
soil and then plant them. Orr, if several 
lifferent put in one 
bed, you can remove part of the surface 
of the soil and plant them in layers, put- 
ting in first those that grow, four 
inches deep, covering them with an inch 
of soil, then putting in the three-inch 
depth covering another inch, and 
then the two-inch deep ones 

\s well as the bulbs which have been 
mentioned in detail in the preceding para- 
graphs there are a number of others valu- 
able for fall planting for spring flowers, 


first on 


sorts are to be 


Say, 


ones, 


particularly where the longest possible 
succession of flowers is wanted—snow- 
drops, scillas and  chionodoxas all 
of which are suitable for naturalizing in 
the grass and are the first to come into 
bloom These ATC followed by the cTo 


uses, and these, in turn. by the hvacinths. 
tulips and with the 
completing the 


hardy lilies 
programme and carrying 
the succession of the garden 
\pril luly into 


narcissi, 


flowers in 


from early through 


\ugust 





Odd Designs 


In 


Garden 


F urniture 


IMPERISHABLE 
CONCRETE 


Special Designs to 
Order in Marble or 
Stone 


FREE—Our photographically il 
lustrated catalogue—a valuable art 


reference volume ent on request 


Antique Model 


& VOIGT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Japanese Lantern 


TOGNARELLI 
1745 North 12th Street 














GROW MUSHROOMS 
Successful growers use Brandywine Spawn. 
30 sq. ft 






Send $1 for enough to cover 
booklet 


Free 


gives instructions anyone can follow 





E.H.JACOB P. O. West Chester, Pa 


Box O-15 











Build Your Home 
“The New Way”’ 
10% larger bedrooms 
—h0% nes ward- 
robe capacity. Send 

for Plan Book 
showing 22 Designs. 
JOHN THOMAS 
BATTS, GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH. 














Open Casements 
from the Inside 


You can get all the benefits of casements 
without removing screens to operate them, 


“ Holdfast” Adjusters 


for casement 
inside and lock positively in any one of 


windows. Operate from the 


Write 


nine positions. Made in any finish. 
for “Booklet” today. 


Casement Hardware Co. 


9 So. Clinton Street Chicago 
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The Garden Club 


(Continued from page 225) 


eight-inch pots with two inches of drain- 
age at the bottom. These are to be the 
permanent apartments, unless they grow 
all to roots. They must not get pot bound, 
for this checks them; and they must never 
dry out, for this checks them. Indeed, 
they are exacting, it would seem—and 
sulk easily! But she said not really; it is 
simply a question of catering to what 
are not after all very reprehensible whims. 





Snapdragons that have been flowering 
all summer in the borders are perfectly 
good snapdragons for indoors in the win- 
ter, if one wants them. Cut them down, 
said she, to stumps two or three inches 
high, when they are lifted and potted; put 
each plant into an eight-inch pot, or a ten- 
inch if they are large, with the usual drain- 
age at the bottom. Give them a little bit of 
bone meal, water and tend them as every- 
thing else—and that is all there is to it. 


Stocks are something the same; the late 
sown plants of summer give, of course, the 
earliest bloom in winter. And then it is 
a question simply of starting more seeds 
in small pots, to prolong this bloom 
throughout the season—although new 
plants are not always necessary, for many 


times the old ones will continue to blossom die. Ik 
right along till spring. Ss 


iain : ~~ = 
These are all annuals—all, that is, ex- ia { See & Ps, « 
cept the rose and the heliotrope, and this 4s . é 
last is only annual if we leave it out in HEN the children came troop- Floor Varnish — not even a scratch! The 
ae’ : ee ing into the nursery, after it had wood may dent but the varnish won’t crack 
our winters—but. there are as many good b d with “61” Fl — mar-proof, heel-proof and water-proof. gam 
garden echoes” that are perennial, it s = een treated wit OOF Send for Booklet and Two Sample Panels 
seems. as there are of these more ephe- 7 Varnish and Vitralite, the Long- Life one finished with ‘61’ and the other with Vitralite, she Long- 
pai ae : ' | : VW hite Enamel the said: **The Fairies Life White Enamel. The porcelain-like surface of Vitralite 
meral rorms. Che chimney belllower 1S h b h ’ ye ° will not crack or chip, whether used inside or outside,on wood, 
ts a é Ne 7 d ave been here! metal or plaster. Shows no brush marks and is water-proof. 
one a g! eat, tall, grace ful plant that I The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products bas always been their 
have enjoyed this year for the first time. But soon a band of brigands held up acaravan strongest guarantee. Our established policy is fuil satisfaction or 
665499 money refunded. 
from my own sowing of seed last summer oe sca ye sae agg agli. Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, PB 
43 his yots well and thriv es in the house, ‘te ey): ut to the test. he sands = e specified by architects, and sold by paint and hardware dealers Fie 
I ‘ reser tell no tales, and neither does ‘61°’ everywhere. . 


oa 


folk-name, indeed, indicating its usual Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 117 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 61 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario oaay 


position indoors, she said. (This I have 
my doubts about, for it always seemed to 
me to refer to its height and shape 


but, 
of course, I did not dispute the lady.) It 
must be cut down at time of lifting, the 
same as everything else. Then the new 
shoots will make haste to grow and pro- = 
duce blossoms. HE WH I’ rE EN 
rY> . . . . . . .* LONG: LIFE 
lhe Chinese Hibiscus—Hibiscus Sinen- 
sis—is an evergreen shrub that may be 


planted out in the summer, in contradis- 7 
ee" YOU CAN HAVE AT A REASONABLE 
tinction to a garden plant that may be ; A PERMANENT RED or GREEN ROOF COST BY USING 


brought in in the winter! There are sev- . 
Hudson Asphalt Shingles 


eral colors and kinds, in shades ranging 

from scarlet to peach-blow pink; her rec- 

ommendation was Miniatus semi-plenus, Beautiful in appearance. They won't 

which is brilliant scarlet and double—and rot or fade, being surfaced with crushed 

four inches across its blossoms. I shall slate in its natural colors. No paint or 

leave this alone until I see how I like it stains required. Easy to lay, inex- 

in Mrs. Addicks’ greenhouse—for she is pensive, suitable for any surface where 
Shingles can be used. Send for sam- 
ples and Catalogue H. 


so enchanted at the description that she 
Asphalt Ready Roofing Co. 


has sent for a dozen plants. If I get any 
9 Church St. New York, N. Y. 




















at all, I think I shall choose the pink one 
—although such a red would be rather nice 
in mid-winter. When these are taken in- 
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Hardy English Walnut Oranes 


No longer an experiment + 






























in Zero Climates 
Plant an English Walnut orchard this Fall Ma 
' x af : t t : : t snk failure I " 
t an interfere with thi | 
re an tes its rock foundation is the 
development of «a natural resource tart with ruggee 


det ere climatic condition witl 


ro at t ondition that breed 









at produce tree 
t! ne « planted in col imates with 
! ruiting as Peach tre« 
We Relieve ‘this is the ealy northern locality, 
where commercial orchards of English Wal- 
nute may be seen, some of them containing 
hundreds of trees which have been bearing 
ny for more than twenty years 
or the lawn or driveway, English Walnut is 
exquisitely beautiful with i ooth h t 
: ~ 


hace if ‘ ghttul cor 


We have unlimited faith mtr red and growr 
Mier these condition an are that those who 
hard trains of ling h Walnut il 
The picture shows a Mayo f nglish ‘Walnet tre 
100), began bearing | im 1911 perior qualit 
harcline eur earet ‘ to plant 
Our 1914 Catalog and Planting Guide 
Inclades Nut Culture, Fruits, Roses, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, etc., Mailed FREE on Request. 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery 
Eetablished 1866 2266 Main St., Rechester, N. Y. ss 




























Colonial Andirons 


No stamped or spun parts—all 
solid cast and turned by hand. 
Best collection in America. Man- 
ufacturers of sundials, candle- 
sticks and architectural bronze. 























Colonial Brass Co. 


Middleboro - + Mass. 


































Dreer’s Bulbs 


For Spring Flowering, 


ON overlook the planting of Spring 
Flowering Bulb Order them right away 
| ooner they are planted the 


now eit 
re root they will makes 
freezes hard 


vfore the ground 





Dreer's Autumn Catalogue 


contams a complete list of the very choicest 
Hyacinth Pulip Narcissus or Daffodils 
Crocu Glory of the Snow, Freesias, Iris 
Lilies Spring Snowflak« Oxali Scillas 
Snowdrops, and a host of othe ill of which 
ire described, and many illustrated In ad 











dition, the catalogue offers a splendid line of 
HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS that in 
be set out this Fall, as well as Palms, Ferns and 
other decorative plants for home adornment 
In fact, everything worth while that can be 
planted this Autumn 

Let us send vou a copy; free on application 


Henry A. Dreer 











714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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doors in late spring they are best kept in 
the pots, said the lady; for they seem to 
do better under root confinement, and, of 
course, it makes it much easier to handle 
them if they are never shifted. They need 
tubs, really, like the big pink hydrangeas. 

The Paris daisy goes happily out- and 
indoors, according to season, and is not 
subject to insect or disease of any kind ! 
\loreover, it flowers three times—or two 

during the vear, and once it starts stays 
in bloom a long time. They should have 
ten-inch pots. The very finest white is 
what is called anemone flowered—that is, 
it has a tufted center, with longer rays 
behind setting it off. And she did say 
that hers were sometimes five inches 
across! The description fits my “Queen 
\lexandra” growing in the garden, but she 
gave as the variety name of her “Mrs. F. 
Sander.” Perhaps they are the same, 
named differently by different growers. 
Mine is lovely, so I shall accept its echo 
rather than importing any new ones. To 
multiply these, she told us to take cuttings 
exactly as of geraniums, in July or 
\ugust, for plants to bloom the next 
winter. And the yellow kind are, of course, 
to be handled just the same as the white. 

I almost have forgotten the feverfew 
which ought to have gone in with the an- 
nuals. Never mind; better late than not 
to get in at all! This can be lifted from 
the garden and potted, and cut down for 
winter indoors; or new plants can be 
started from late sown seed. She advised 
doing both, in order to be sure of having 
all winter bloom of it. It needs eight-inch 
pots, and grows to be about a foot and a 
half high—that is, the kind I have does. 

Whatever else I do, I shall train—or 
try to train—one or two of the heliotropes 
to tree form. She says it is not difficult; 
and if she can do it, I can. Whenever 
the pots get filled with roots, the little 
plants are to be shifted, just as the mig- 
nonette. This applies to all of them, 
trained or untrained. But by the time 
they are real grown-ups and are in pots 
yr tubs that are sixteen inches across, they 
will never need to be moved again—pro- 
viding they are fed and tended so that this 
amount of earth can supply all their needs. 
Training them is simply not allowing an) 
side shoots to grow until the main stem 
gets as tall as you want to have your 
“tree.” Of course, it has to be staked, for 
it streaks up pretty fast and does not turn 
woody enough to bear its own weight for 
a long time—if ever. She advises incon- 
spicuous round stakes, stained the color of 
its bark. When it gets as tall as de- 
sired the top is pinched out of the leader. 
This induces side growth at once; and 
each side shoot is let grow until it is about 
six inches long, when its tip is pinched 
out. This pinching out of the tips of the 
shoots induces still more shoots, and sub- 
branching from these; and this is kept up 
until a nicely rounded little head is ar- 
rived at—when the trick is done. 

\fter each set of blossoms have faded 
it must be pruned all over just a little, 
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cutting off the dead flower heads, of 
course; and then tonic given in the shape 
of liquid manure and perhaps a very little 
bone meal. And presently it will be send- 
ing out a new set of buds. The one great 
secret of success with heliotropes, accord- 
ing to her, and according to everything 
that I have been able to find out from 
books and everyone else, is never to let 
them get dry. They must not be wet, but 
they must never actually stop growing an 
instant, even between seasons. 


Phlox, an American Plant 


(Continued from page 220) 





repay good soil and good care—and one 
expert declares that there is no limit to 
the amount of enrichment they will assimi- 
late, and pay you for, in the added splen- 
dor of their flowers. Their most particu- 
lar aversion is to a heavy, cold, sticky clay, 
but if such a soil is lightened by adding 
leaf mold and sand until it no longer is 
sticky, and in addition to this is worked 
deep before the plants are set—say to 
twenty inches—they will grow nicely even 
in its unfavorable conditions. 

Water in abundance they should have, 

and where it is possible to drench the 
ground thoroughly with the hose twice a 
week—when there are little or no rains— 
such care will pay, and assure the greatest 
success. In giving water, however, always 
be sure to give a great quantity, for a 
little on the surface is worse than nothing, 
inducing the roots to come up as it does, 
instead of to go down. 
_ It is perfectly possible to raise phlox 
from seed, and in quantity—but it is not 
possible to raise a particular variety which 
you may wish to increase in this way. For 
phloxes do not “run true,” as the saying 
is, so to propagate a favorite plant you 
must resort to cuttings made of its stems, 
or to root division, rather than to the 
planting of seed from it. Cuttings are 
made from the voung shoots that start in 
the spring on the outside of old clumps 
usually, the tendency of the clump always 
being to expand outward by means of such 
new growth. Such shoots may be taken 
off well down into the ground and set in a 
box of sandy soil exactly as if they were 
young plants, and this put in a frame un- 
til they make their own roots and thus get 
their independent start in life. After this 
start is well made plant them out wher- 
ever they are to dwell, setting them about 
cighteen inches apart. 

A newer method of propagation, which 
insures a great number of little plants 
with very little work, is very highly rec- 
ommended by one well known horticul- 
turist. This method consists in lifting the 
parent plant—which you are desirous of 
increasing from one to one hundred or 
more—about the twentieth of October, or 
when the flowering season is about over. 
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STEINWAY = | 


Choose a Steinway Piano for your home ) 
with the positive knowledge that it is h 
the ideal of the most famous pianists : f 


Liszt Paderewski i 

“ _. aglorious masterpieceinpower, ‘“‘ The beauty of the tone, the power A 

sonority, singing quality and perfect of its resonance, and the perfection #i 

harmonic effects.’ of its mechanism ...”’ Ki 

Rubinstein Josef Hofmann K 

“|. your unrivaled a ape ... ... beautiful liquid tones of the i 

for excellence and capacity for endur- _ treble, the singing quality of the mid- b 
ing the severest trials.”’ dle, and the sonority of the bass."’ 


Write for illustrated literature and name of the 
Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS (\ 


Steinway Hall fi 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York \ 


Subway Express Station at the Door 


— < Ss ae A a RE EE 
= S$ 3333332333233 ee ee a el Si a 
— ee 











Will YOU Help Save the Birds? 


Thousands of dear little birds die of starvation every 
year—and you can save many of them. Birds stay 
North'well into winter—many stay all winter—and they 
need shelter and food. If you would win bird friends, 
put out, now, one or several of the 

DODSON SHELTERED FOOD HOUSES 
particularly designed for birds—used successfully for = 
many years. They give a life-time of service, adding 
beauty to your grounds and happiness to your life. FAMOUS DODSON SPARROW 

Right now is the time to put out Bird Shelters TRAP. 
and Food Houses. Let the Birds know you are Get rid of sparrows and native 









Mr. Dodeon's beau- 
tifully illustrated 
Book About Bird 
tellg howto win and 
keep native birds 
living in your gar- 
Write for it. 


going to help them. birds will return rhis trap catches 
If you want birds write for my book. I've as many as 75 to 100 ~ ee a 
: SE yorke 8 years for the birds—I’ll help day. Works automatically. ou 
s : ED FOOD HOUSE worked for 18 y i . D. , ) : 

lege phe 24x24x18 irches anybody who will help our native birds. oye Ee ae a a 

rice ith ..f ole $8 Chics . of strong, tinne ec, ele ce 
i Abe — Bt0 ‘ r (ona Table JOSEPH H. DODSON, welded. Very strong, practical 
with S foot pole, $6; with copper roof, $7.50 701 Security Building Chicago, Ill. durable; size 3fxiSxl2_ inches. 


Feeding Car, $5. Feeding Shelf, $1.50. Mr. Dodson is a Director of the Illinois Audubon Society Price, $5 f.0.b. Chicago 
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If you want to please 
some smoker— 


surprise him with an ash tray of 
. , 
Heisey’s ) 
Glassware 
He'll appreciate their beauty 
and you'll both appreciate 
their “useableness”—they 
are so easily cleaned and too 
substantial to be carelessly 
upset. 
If your dealer cannot supply the 
attractive designs shown here we 
will deliver them by Parcel Post, 


| prepaid, at the following prices: 
lo points east of the Mississippi 


River— 


No. 356 $1 OO 
No. 436 50 
No. 1184 65 


To points west of the Mississippi 
River, add 50c to cover delivery. 

Write for illustrated booklet. Learn 
how many beautiful things for the 


home you can get in Heisey’s @ 
Glassware. 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


Dept. 52 Newark, Ohio 
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S-. ua rae aw h- to. 
Ne. 21, Biuebird Neo. 25, Woodpecker Ne. 23, Wren 
1.25 BACH, THE THREE FOR 3.50 
Woodpecker nests should be put up in the Autumn Wire Sparrow 
Trap, best out, $4.00 F.O 8 femme iver, Bird Feeding Houses $5 00 
All kinds of Bird Goods. Circular free. Booklet,” Bird Architecture 
20 cemte The CRESCENT COMPANY, Tome Rivwer,, N.4 














lurn it over -and ut off its roots up to 
| Then re 
these root stumps as 


ot their tops. 
set the plant with | 
refully wedged vith soil as the roots 
ere when you took it up—this to insure 
unst loss of the parent plant—and turn 
ir attention to the mass of fine hair 


e roots which vou have to work with. 


Put this mass on a board or into a chop 
ping bowl, and chop them up as you would 
hop a vegetable—only not too fine. When 
they are brought to particles about an 
inch long, scatter them just as you would 


] 


eed on a bed previously prepared, of light 


il nicely raked and leveled. Cover them 
with a little dirt. or just with leaves, and 
branches to hold these down: and when 
spring comes, he assures me, the ground 
will be found covered with a mass of tiny 
phlox plants which have sprung up during 
the winter! These are then to be trans 
planted to a larger bed, where they can 
stand four or five inches apart, and grown 
there during their first summer, then re 
moved to their permanent places; or they 
may be put immediately into their per 
manent places and save handling a second 


time 


Cuttings of the spring flowering division 
should immediately after the 
plants have finished flowering and set in 


boxes of sandy soil. Or a lavering sys- 


be made 


tem may be resorted to, with subulata and 
such creepers, earth being heaped over the 
long, trailing branches at intervals and 
then left undisturbed until these have 
rooted Then cut away each root cluster 
indi set out as a separate plant. 

It is interesting business raising phlox 
from seed, if one is not aiming to pre 
erve the integrity of a variety—for there 
is never any telling but you may get some- 
thing finer! The seed of phlox are pecu- 
liar, however, and demand special treat- 
ment if they are to germinate. Follow 
Nature’s method with them and plant them 
in the fall in a bed of good loam, raking 
them in a very little bit. Cover the bed 
with not more than a quarter of an inch 
of earth and rake again lightly and gently : 
then spread leaves over the ground just 
as the fall mulch of leaves or grasses 
spreads itself, and leave them to the ac 
tion of frost and snow and slush. This is 
what they like—and expect. It is their 
native element and they hate being tended 
with too much care, for they are hardy 
by nature. 

It is popularly supposed that phlox 
seed will not germinate unless sown the 
same year it is ripened; that is, of course, 
the natural time of sowing, for the seeds 
are shed by the parent plant on the ground 
about it, there to lie during the winter in 
snow and freezing weather. Possibly the 
vitality of the seed is not impaired by 
Waiting over until spring, but probably the 
action of frost and snow is essential, and 
the spring-sown seed, missing this, fail to 
germinate through lack of it, rather than 
of vitality. 


Phlox seeds are contained in pods, and 
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Will your house last 
one hundred years? 


New York City has over a 
score of frame houses built 
before 1800. 

‘Well built,’” you say. 
True, but well painted, too, 
and almost uniformly with 


tch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. Such paint, 
tinted any color, is so fine that it sinks 
into every joint and wood pore. It is 
just elastic enough to prevent cracking, 
to keep the wood thoroughly covered 
and hence perfectly preserved. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 149 
toll belive "sent FREE 


Tells how to mix materials for any 
surface or weather condition; how to 
choose look-best and last-longest col- 
ors; how to estimate quantity of paint 
and probable cost; how to test paint 
for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston Cleveland 
Buffalo St. Louis 








Cincinnati 
Chicago San Francisco 
(YJohn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 

















McCRAY REFRIGERATORS 
Active cold air circulation—Sanitary linings. 
Send for catalogue 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 
693 Lake Street. Kendallville, Ind. 

















Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room 
AVE your fine rugs made to order, not 
cheap stereotyped fabrics, made in unlimited 

quantities; but rugs that are different and sold 
through exclusive shops. We are only too 
to submit sketch in color to harmonize with 

of the room. Woven in selected 
camel's hair in undyed effects or pure wool in 
any color tone. Any lengtt. any width—seam- 
less up to 16 ft. Order through your furnisher. 
Write us for color card—today. 
Thread & Thrum Workshop 
Auburn, New York 
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in a state of nature these pods, drying on 
the parent plant, shoot the seed, which are 
hard and_ rather 


heavy, to a_ con- 
siderable distance. This is Nature's 
way of insuring a large stand of 


the plants, and acres of them in fields 
together not unusual where they 
are still growing wild. If you are to save 
seed from a plant of your own garden, 
therefore, be sure and watch it carefully, 
lest the pods ripen before you know it and 
scatter the seeds beyond any prospect of 
finding. It is well, indeed, to gather 
daily, putting the seedpods as they are 
picked into something which can be cov- 
ered with a cloth, else they will snap away 
even after they have been captured. 

This pod or shell must surely be broken 
up before sowing, otherwise the moisture 
of the earth will cause it to swell and re- 
tain the seeds instead of drying and pop- 
ping open to let them escape into the 
damp earth. Any means by which the 
pods may be broken up will serve—and, of 
course, it is not necessary to separate seed 
from chaff, for the latter can perfectly 
well go into the ground along with the 
former. Grind the pods under a wooden 
potato masher on a board, or with a roll- 
ing-pin, until they crack to pieces; unless 
vou let them open of themselves by drying 
thoroughly and “shooting” out their seeds. 

Seedlings will ordinarily bloom the first 
vear; that is, seed sown now will produce 
plants that will blossom next summer. 
And although it is true that few varieties 


are 


run true, there are some that seem to: 
and some that produce most interesting 
variations. So in addition to increasing 
by root cuttings an especially favored 


kind, it is well worth while raising seed- 
lings of it also, if you have the space and 
the time. And it does not require much 
of either. 


An Oriental Gentleman 


(Continued from page 204) 


these dogs were English importations. In 
fact, most of our chows have come to us 
via Great Britain. Importing direct from 
China has been uncertain and unsatisfac- 
tory. The Mongolian dog fancier has not 
always proved to be a very reliable person, 
and, of course, breeding for type and 
color are quite beyond his comprehension. 
Some few of the Chinese importations 
have turned out to be nailing good speci- 
mens, but they have not been so successful 
in the breeding kennels. 

It has been extraordinary that this 
quaint Chinese dog should have won its 
way in the United States without any spec- 
tacular booming and almost in spite of his 
marked unfriendliness toward strangers. 
Plenty of printers’ ink, a judicious boost- 
ing of prices, and a specialty club with 
some prominent persons among the mem- 
bers—these will inflate the stock of any 
dog not utterly outlandish in looks and 
impossible in disposition, and a_hail- 
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A Si-wel-clo Never Embarrasses 


People are glad to visit homes 
where their finer sensibilities are 
considered, and where they are not 
embarrassed by noise escaping from 
the bath or toilet room when the 
closet is flushed. 


Silent Si-wel-clo Closet is con- 
structed on a principle that reduces 
to almost nothing the noise of 
splashing, sg any deer g and it posi- 
tively cannot be heard outside the 





bath room. It is sanitary inside and 
outside and is modeled to harmonize 
with every accepted style of bath 
room. 

If you are planning to build or re- 
model, ask your archi- 
tect or plumber about 
Trenton Potteries 
Company products. 

BookletS 8, «Bathrooms 


of Character,’’ sent free on 
request. 


ee 
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| THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
i Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in the U.S. A. 
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4242224803 
EVERGREENS 


SHOULD BE TRANSPLANTED BEFORE THE END OF OCTOBER 


We have the finest, healthiest stock of pines, hemlocks, cedars, etc., at reasonable prices. 
all kinds of shrubs and plants of the famous BEDFORD QUALITY. 


TELL US YOUR TROUBLES 
New England Nurseries 





We also carry a full line of 





Dept. B 2, BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Draperies That 
Will Not Fade 


The windows of a home invite 
the first look of a visitor. If the 
draperies are faded and shabby, 
the effect of the whole room is 
spoiled. But 


ORINOKA 


Cjuaranteed 


SUNE “AST FABRICS 


for Drupery and Upholstery 





defy sun and washing, and always 
remain bright and fresh as when 
new 


They are made in the greatest vanety 
of artistic designs and colorings, are 
guaranteed absolutely fadeless, and 
are wonderfully inexpensive. The 
Biltmore, New York's newest and 
finest hotel, is draped with these 
fabrics. Send for free book, “Draping 
the Home,” and name of dealer 
nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


156 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


For Your Protection Insist on 
This Guarantee 


These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure \o the 
sunlight or trom washing, the 
merchant is hereby authonzed 
to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase 
price 
This Tag and Guarantee 
on every bolt 























The Box That Makes the Plants Grow 


If You Are Interested in Plants 








} 
‘ 
W ax a 
p 
M 
» 
and 
] : ‘ 
Pa ! . / I i MM 
: Sita } : lactory. 
” r Prices and Cireula Per ° r Plante and Lawns 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


895 Sargent Street, Gloucester, Maas. 

















1 alwavs make 
That so dignified and reserved a 
gentleman as the chow should have won 


fellow-well-met dog wil 


friends 


so many admirers without any advertising 
speaks for his sterling qualities. And he 
has been indeed fortunate in his friends: 
they have always been decidedly the right 
kind of people for a good dog to know. 
\s one of their warmest supporters said 
to me the other day, “Thank the ghost of 
Confucius! the chow i popular, but not 


0 blamed popular !’ 


Plants for Difficult Locations 
HE fertile parts of our gardens do 
not lack beauty. It is the shaded, 
stony or dry situations that often become 
sparse and ugly. In fact, if we succeed in 
getting plants to grow in these difficult 
spots the result is better than that obtained 
by purely artificial features, such as vases, 
studied rock effects, etc. Just what to 
grow in such neglected spots is sometimes 
puzzling, because, as a rule, we are better 
acquainted with the more exacting varie- 
ties 
The Pyrethrum Tchihatchewii (hardy 
perennial) and Cosmos (annual) grow in 
light, dry, poor soil. The following will 
thrive in dry, light soil in sunny situa- 
tions 
Portulaca (annual). 
Phlox Drummondii (annual, hardy). 
\bronia Sand Verbena (hardy annual). 
Sweet Alyssum (hardy annual). 
Mesembryanthemum (ténder annual). 
Petunias (hardy annual). 
Cleome Pungens (tender biennial). 
Sead Speciosa (hardy annual). 
Stone crop (hardy perennials, with the 
exception of the blue variety, which is an 
annual). 
Nasturtium (dwarf). 
In dry locations 
plants are advisable: 
\rabis 
perennial ) 


among rocks these 
\lpina (Rock Cress) (hardy 


Moss or Mountain Pinks (hardy perén- 
nial ) 

Siberian Edelweiss (hardy perennial). 

\ubretia (hardy perennial). 

Perennial Alyssum. 

Saxifraga Funcia (half-hardy peren 
nial ) 

Spiraca Astilbe (perennial). 

Gilias (hardy annuals). 

Lychnis (hardy perennial). 

Linaria (hardy annual), (Linaria 
Cymbalaria, Kenilworth Ivy, needs more 
misture ) 

Plumbago (Leadwort) (perennial). 

Iberis (Hardy Candytuft) (perennial). 


\rmeria Thrift), perennial (Ever- 
! 
yreeti } 
lor use in such locations as are exposed 


to little sunlight: 
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LimBerts Honrawoaat's cafe URNITURE 


TOUR ancestors bought furniture labo- 
riously wrought by hand of solid, time-defying Oak 
Its mortise and tenon construction outlasted the 
centuries 
You can get furniture to-day as faithfully and 
rigidly constructed as that of old adapted to modern 
use It is Limbert’s Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts, 
built of solid White Oak, in simple, dignified patterns 
which never become tiresome, a combination of ex- 
treme durability and rare beauty which will delight 
you during your lifetime and endure for the use of 
your grandchildren. Let us send you a profusely 
illustrated booklet of this famous furni- 
ture. It is free 
A pair of miniature Dutch Wooden 
Shoes sent for 20 cents 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT 
COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


283 Columbia Ave., Holland, Mich. 
amo HOLLAND 








JONES @® HAMMOND 
Underground Garbage Receivers 
The Receivers without a Fault. Constructed 
on Scientific Principles. The Receiver that 
discriminating people use. For sale by leading 
hardware deal, or write manufacturers for 

circular and prices. 


JONES 2 HAMMOND 
Beforeinstalling 74 Newburn Ave. Medford, Mass 








Beautiful, hardy 


RHODODENDRONS flowering plants 


and shrubs. Send for special low-priced list. 
WM. H. HARRISON @ SONS 





R. 4 Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 
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EONIES 


From the Cottage Gar- © 
dens Famcus Collection 


E OFFER a selection of over = 
three hundred and fifty of the — 
choicest varieties in one, two, and three — 
year old roots, = 
Do not fail to send for our FREE 
CATALOGUE which gives authentic de- 
scriptions. It also tells you how to 
plant and grow this beautiful flower 
successfully. 











Ist and continues during the Fall months. 


COTTAGE GARDENS C€6., inc. 


Nurseries 


QUEENS, Long Island, NEW YORK 
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Forget-Me-Not (Myosotis) (hardy per- 
ennial ). 

Pansies. 

Lily of the Valley. 

Herbaceous Phlox, 

Coleus. 

Gray-leaved plants, as Centaureas, the 
Cinerarias, Dusty Miller. 

Clarkia (annual). 

Godetia (annual). 

Wood Violet. 

Heuchera (Alum Root). 
situations. 

Lysimachia (Creeping Jenny Money- 
wort) (hardy perennial). 

Aconitum (Monkshood) (hardy peren- 
nial). 

Vinca a Periwinkle (trailer, hardy per- 
ennial). This plant is useful upon banks. 

The Cerasturmi (snow in summer) 
(perennial), a low plant with silvery 
leaves and small white flowers, is also very 
useful upon banks. 

And in moist soil the following will 
thrive: 

Lobelia Cardinalis (perennial). 

Chelone (Turtlehead) (perennial). 

Ranunculus Acris (Double Buttercup ) 
(perennial ). 

Tradescantia (Widow’s Tears). 


Well drained 


What Do You Know About 


Fertilizers ? 


HE amateur gardener who has 
skimmed over the subject of fer- 
tilizers is apt to get the idea that he 
would have to be an expert prescription 
druggist in order to give his flowers and 
plants the exact nourishment which they 
He is likely to have Potash-itis or 
Nitrogen-itis before he gets through study- 
ing and reading about these chemicals. 

There is a great cry going up now be- 
cause chemicals used in the manufacture 
of fertilizers come from Germany, and 
under present conditions are not available 
to the United States. However, there is 
no need to become exercised over the sit- 
uation, because the natural fertilizers con- 
tain the correct quantities of these chemi- 
cals. 

There are plenty of plant foods in the 
form of natural fertilizers in this country 
to take care of all of our amateur gardens 
as well as those of the trade. The natura) 
fertilizers, such as humus, sheep manure 
and horse manure, abound and can be 
bought already prepared for use from re- 
liable manufacturers. 

The fact is, that if the average soil is 
well supplied with organic matter and is 
properly sweetened with lime, it will likely 
contain all the plant food necessary; the 
important things being proper drainage 
and thorough cultivation; or, in the case 
of the soil, a thorough preparation of the 
soil and drainage. 

The crust of the earth contains a trace 
of nitrogen, approximately one-tenth of 
one per cent phosphorus and nearly two 


need. 














HIS fine city residence is built of an inter-blending 
of two color-tones of Hy-tex Red Matts, variegated 
by flashed edges. 


Note the very pleasing texture of the wall-surface, pro- 
duced by the Flemish Bond, with its ‘%-in. flush-cut 
mortar joint, the soldier courses, and the panelling. The 
play of light and shade on this beautiful, soft-toned, 
rough-textured surface varies with every hour of the 
day, and produces the most attractive effects. 


You should not think of building without thoroughly 
knowing what Hy-tex canoffer you. There is not only the 
whole range of Reds to choose from, but Buffs and Grays 
in equal variety of color-tone, besides an equal range in 
smooth surfaces. Send for one or both of these booklets: 


“Genuine Economy in Home Building” “The Hy-tex House of Moderate Cost” 
A valuable book of 80 sketch plans 
for houses costing $7,000 to$10,000. 
Sent for 50c in postage. Address 


Illustrated in colors and treating 
comprehensively of home-build- 
ing. Sent for 10c tocover postage. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Dept. G-10, SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Largest Manufacturers of Face Brick in the World 


BRANCH OFFICES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS :—Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, I1l.; Cleveland, O.; 
Davenport, Ia.; DuBois, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New 
York City ; Omaha, Neb. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D.C. 





Residence, John T. Shepley 
St. Louis 
La Beaume & Klein 
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Selected by the N. Y. Times Committee, Nov. 30, 1913, is 


By JOSIAH C. WEDGWOOD 


ONE OF HUNDRED BEST BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


Staffordshire Pottery and Its History 





ahometoafactory business. <:: <3: ?: 


Invaluable to collectors and pottery students and interesting to 
students of history and sociology.—N. Y. Times. 


$3.25 net; postage 20c. 


N this book the grandson of the ‘‘ Prince of Potters ’”’ tells the real 
story of Staffordshire ware, tracing its history from the earliest 
references to the present day, and showing its development from 

So PRO eg Illustrated. 





McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, New York 
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Hardware 


EAUTY of design combines with quality of 
manufacture to make Sargent Hardware the 
best for every type of building. 








The fine workmanship that distinguishes all Sargent 
Hardware is peculiarly valuable in Sargent Locks, 
Every part is accurately fitted to work easily and 
quietly. They are the finest development of 
correct lock principles. 





There is a Sargent Door Lock suitable to your 
purpose. Ask your dealer about it. 





Sargent Book of Designs 
—mailed free— 


shows hardware patterns to harmonize with every style of 
wehitecture. If you are interested in building, write for it. 
Colonial Book also sent on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard St., New York 





Maka ha da ee he Be a ak Ba a ae a) ghapapatghytatnpeaatetataystepatntatepatapaintpnatepeesnenytaneEtRte Cente 
YOUR LAWN NEEDS FEEDING NOW =& 

’ It is timeto do it NOW and WELL ROTTED HORSE MANURE, Dried, Ground, Odorless—Largely im 
HUMUS —No weed seeds—No refuse mmtains the necessary plant foods for maintaining your & 
LAWN in the best conditio If used in planting Fall bulbs you will have larger and brighter % 
flower Put up in bags 100 pounds each S 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR “B" AND PRICES : 

NEW YORK STABLE MANURE COMPANY, 273 Washington Street, Jersey City, N. J. 2 
ERM MNNAMARAM MARR R AR AAA RAARARE ARAMA ORR RAAAHARRARR AAR 





SHANTUNG +. , 
TRAY TABLES [° Suck Away $10 fe, 
The frames fold and re handy for ser 9 
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J ISEPH pP M SHI I le ‘c} SON KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 


P see, | Chicago 
‘ + at 9 West 42d t New York mew vorn Sny “spear as 





Private Water Supply Plants Private Electric Light Plants 


Sewage Disposal Plants Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 
Pumping Machinery 
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IRON FENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL STYLE AND QUALITY 


In Hundreds of Plain and Ornamental Designs 
For Town Houses, Suburban Homes, Country Estates 


When : ‘ hoe ste t lanning of your build Send sketch with measurements and our Designing and 
ing and ‘ sation of your lawn ymuplete the harmonious Engineering Department will work out the best and most 
effect and provice for the permanency of your improvement by economical solution of your fencing problems, furnishing blue 
eaclosing the gr ode with «a suitably designed tron Pence prints of epecial designs or suggesting suitable stock patterns 











Agents in Principal Cities. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalog on Request 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


7. _ Dept. F., Cincinnati, O. Irom Statuary, Stahle Fit- 
e 7" prin uh tings Le Standards 
a ‘me Fer The World's Greatest lron Fence Works” |int iene 
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and one-half per cent potash, and yet there 
seems to be consternation over the fact 
that we cannot get potash. The truth is 
we don't need it, if we will only treat our 
soil so as to render available the store of 
plant food which Nature has conserved 
for use. 

The addition of plenty of organic mat- 
ter gives you nitrogen, or ammonia. More 
or less phosphorus is also contained in the 
organic or humus portion of the soil, and 
mineral soil, as mentioned before, is well 
supplied with potash, which is rendered 
available by the decay action of the or- 
ganic matter and the solvent and chemical 
action of the lime. 

In general, assuming your soil is well 
drained, plant a catch or cover crop, some 
of the legumes, or, if late in the fall, sow 
rye, having previously applied about fifty 
pounds hydrated oxide of lime to each 
thousand square feet or one-half that 
quantity on lighter soil. 

For immediate application, concentrated 
organic matter can be supplied through the 
use of prepared humus, which contains all 
the plant foods, or through the use of stable 
manure, when this is procurable. If a 
chemical fertilizer is required for forcing 
any particular crop, a good average mix- 
ture would be composed of: 400 pounds 
packing house tankage ; 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda; 1,200 pounds acid phosphate. 

This fertilizer in proper amount, to- 
gether with the treatment already indi- 
cated, would give you plant food for a 
maximum crop of any of the vegetables. 


New Ideas in Floor Coverings 
(Continued from page 224) 


treated somewhat after the Chinese style. 
Some of the fibre rugs, however, are 
almost painfully precise, if one is inclined 
toward the conventional. The latest grass 
rugs are less formal in style. Examples 
that have character and individuality to a 
marked degree are known as Cape Cod 
rugs. Unassuming as they are, they are 
not lacking in quaint elements of real 
style. They are made in oval and almost 
square shapes, and in bleached or un- 
bleached natural color. The pattern is in 
the weave, sometimes relieved by inter- 
twining strands of wool. Rice straw rugs 
come from Japan. They have a different 
pattern on each side. All the grass and 
fibre rugs are made in half a dozen sizes, 
from large to small. Rugs of this nature 
are naturally suitable for porches, sun par- 
lors, sleeping rooms and any rooms at the 
seashore or mountains. 

Among the novelties is the Navajo, or 
Indian, rug, made of heavy wool. It is, 
perhaps, the one distinctively American 
rug. It is reversible, not liable to pull or 
wrinkle, and can be had in the largest 
sizes, as well as smaller. A favorite for 
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dens and country houses. Other novel- 
ties are domestic and imported rag rugs. 
The domestic examples follow the usual 
oblong shape. Centers are in attractive 
colors, plain or mottled, with harmonizing 
end bands or borders. Chief among such 
importations are the round Japanese rag 


rugs. Some have Chinese designs. The 
colors are fast. The rags are either 


woven into rope or plaited, and then made 
circularly from the center. The newest 
home-made rug is crocheted. Strips are 
cut as for a braided rag rug, and then 
crocheted tightly with a coarse needle. 
They are durable; and a shrewd eye for 
color combinations may lead to truly artis- 
tic results. 

The illustrations show some interesting 
floor arrangements and rug selections in 
line with prevailing taste. The hall, living 
room and bed room as pictured reveal the 
possibilities of a nice arrangement of 
smaller rugs than have heretofore been 
used for such spaces. The disposition of 
furniture and the wall conformations may 
be considered to divide the floor, so to 
speak, into so many panels, each of which 
may be treated with a rug of appropriate 
size. Such arrangement presents greater 
variety, reveals pleasing lines of a good 
floor, and the smaller rugs are not only 
less expensive, but easier to handle. If 
there is any disadvantage, it is that they 
are more likely to slip and less disposed to 
lie flat than the larger ones. The dining 
room shown is treated more convention- 
ally, with the new, square type of rug, 
showing perfectly uniform lines of floor. 
The rug itself, with Oriental motif, is on 
the order of the replicas above referred 
to. The sun-parlor floor shows the charm- 
ing placing and effect of two interesting 
grass rugs in the new round shape. The 
idea of roundness seems a happy one for 
an object to be associated with the sun. 
Growing interest has been manifested of 
late in the decoration of nurseries. It 
would be a dull child whose eyes would 
not brighten at the genial procession of 
geese which wends its way across the ends 
of this nursery rug. 

\ question that has, doubtless, arisen in 
the minds of many householders is, what 
effect will the unfortunate war have on rug 
supply in this country? We are assured 
that unless the war is greatly prolonged 
there is little likelihood of any scarcity of 
Oriental rugs. At present the warehouses 
are practically full of such rugs. If any- 
thing, there is an over-supply. Until this 
surplus is worked off it is not expected 
that there will be any advance in price. 
Some regard it as an advantage to have 
importations temporarily checked, so that 
the present large rug assets may be real- 
ized on. 


WITH ITS BACK TO THE PUBLIC 
—that’s the way one architect built his 
house. Particulars in November House 
AND GARDEN. 








Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent paying 
more than any one else and to 
demand cheap telephone service re- 
gardless of the cost of providing it. 
But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 


It would simply mean that those 
making a few calls a day were paying 
for the service of the merchant or 
corporation handling hundreds of calls. 


That wouldn't be fair, would it? 
No more so than that you should 
pay the same charge for a quart of 
milk as another pays for a gallon. 


To be of the greatest usefulness, the 
telephone should reach every home, 
office and business place. To put it 
there, rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the kind of 
service he requires, at a sate he can 
easily afford. 


Abroad, unifomm rates have been 


tried by the government-owned sys- 
tems and have so restricted the use 
of the telephone that itis of small value. 


The great majority of Bell subscrib- 
ers actually pay less than the average 
rate. There are a few who use the 
telephone in their business for their 
profit who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the majority 
of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform rate would be 
increasing the price to the many for 


the benefit of the few. 


All may have the service they re- 
quire, at a price which is fair and rea- 
sonable for the use each makes of the 
telephone. 

These are reasons why the United 
States has the cheapest and most 
efficient service and the largest number 
of telephones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Tindale Music Cabinets 

Keep your music—every  selection—in- 
stantly at hand, without the necessity of use- 
less and destructive handling. They 
are made for filing SHEET 
MUSIC, MUSIC BOOKS, 
PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS and 
TALKING MACHINE 
RECORDS. 

Using them saves you much 
time and annoyance. Graceful 
designs and beautiful finishes, 
from $17 up. 


Write today for Illustrated 
Catalogue, No. 6. 


Tindale Cabinet Co. 


=1No. 1 W. 34th St., New York 
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for either Fall or 
next Spring’s plant- 


| WHAT WE GROW 


ing is fully de 
scribed in our 
latest Fruit Book 
and Planters’ 
Guide. Copy free 


upon request. Or- 
ders for fruit and 
ornamental trees, 
small fruits, shrub- 
bery, Roses, Vines, 
and Bulbs, filled 
Stock reserved for those 


promptly upon receipt. 
desiring late shipment 


WILLIAM STREET NURSERIES : Geneva, N. Y. 
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WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc., 


Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders 
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CONCRETE, CEMENT | 


One Coat of 
Bay State 
Brick and Cement Coating 


HAULLL4{.ULUOENMDARAN AULT 405 00100044040 mn 


waterpro f all concrete and cement 
irfaces without destroying the dis- 
tinctive texture of the Cement. It be- 
mes a part of the material over which 

’ i 


it is applied and affords lasting protection 


4 
i 


to the structure, preventing discoloration 
vf interior and exterior surfaces caused 


by moisture. corroding the metal lathing. 
Send for our newly issued Booklet 2, 
which contains complete information on 
the subject of waterproofing and dex 


iting Concrete surfaces. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Start Feeding 
the Birds NOW 











Use HOWES’ 

> Suet-Grain Cake 

A comir one hon t , ol ime ra like all roked 
ie ae Se: * a 


Post Patra 


. “ : ‘ i 
omel ¢ rythine for attractin kd turd 
Prices, the. to $50.00 Send for List MN 


THE MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
Stamford Conn 








“AMERICA’S GREATEST 
ALL UTILITY LUMBER ” 

Take nochance. Get the facts 
West Coast Lumber Mfrs. Ass'n 
703 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wasb. 
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OF COURSE! Eternal.” 





Booklet free 




















“MY GARDEN OF DREAMS” 


By Abram Linwood Urban. A book that makes deep appeal 
to every flower lover An attractive gift Price, $1.30, Prepaid 


Thomas Meehan & Sons, Box 40, Germantown, Pa. 








TREES 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Rd 


Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs and 
Hardy Plants 


Sd 
LARGE STOCK LOW PRICES 


Buy direct and save agent's commission 
Free catalogue, giving sizes and prices 
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ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
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will find the 
name Yale on 
locks and hardware 


if they are 
Yale 


The Yale Door Closer 

A luxurious refinement that §f 
brings added comfort to § 
the home 


TheYaleCylinder Padlock 
cannot be forced or picked. 
Just one thing will open it 
—its own little key. 


The Yale & Towne Mig. Ce. 


Makers of YALE! Products: Lock 
Builders’ Hardware, Door Closers and Chain He om 


® East 40th Street - New York City 


CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO St. Catharines, Ont 
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A Much 


Abused Machine 


HE lawn mower, especially a high- 

grade one, is a piece of machinery 

and as such should be accorded the atten- 
tion any machine requires. 

Every spring the average lawn mower 
owner complains about them, severely cri- 
ticising the various manufacturers and 
springing the old adage, “They are not 
made as good as they used to be,” and 
other bromides equally ridiculous. An in- 
quiry into the causes of the complaints will 
readily show whether or not they are jus- 
tified. In the first place, the machine can 
scarcely be budged ; the blades are covered 
with a matted green mess and considerable 
grass is wrapped around the ends of the 
revolving blades, making it almost impos- 
sible to turn them. The machine has not 


To forestall trouble, dismantle the machine and clean 


and oil thoroughly 


even been wiped off after the last mowing 
in the autumn. 

Remove all the old grass and muck, 
which has been kept slightly moist because 
the mower was not stored in a thoroughly 
dry place, and the machine can be moved 
somewhat easier, but still far from being 
perfect. 

No attempt has been made to keep the 
working parts from rusting; the lubricat- 
ing oil has dried out and no kerosene or 
grease having been applied considerable 
rust has accumulated. This is particularly 
injurious if the machine has ball bearings, 
because the rust being removed leaves the 
balls rough and causes the blades to re- 
volve unevenly against the lower knife, 
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which destroys the cutting qualities and si Ses 
usually makes expert attention necessary. 

\ll good mowers are self-sharpening to 
a certain degree, but if the blades become 
rusted it will cause an unevenness on the 


~“ : ae ‘ . : . 
edges which the selt-sharpening feature 
cannot overcome and grinding is then es 
sential. If the machine is what is known 

3 as the “sliding pawl” type, possibly the 


pawls (which are small, flat pieces of 
steel) are worn to such an extent that they 
will not cause the blades to revolve when 
the mower is pushed forward, for which 
purpose they are intended. In addition to 
the rust on the pawls this wear is caused 
by an unnecessary strain being put upon 
the pawls by cutting extra high grass. In 
order to cut this grass the machine is usu- 
ally pushed forward in short, rapid jerks. 
Kach of these forward jerks causes an un- 
lue pressure to be placed upon the pawls 
gradually rounding them off. An accumu- 
lation of sand or other grit in the pawl 
housing (occasioned by the use of grease 
or thick oil) causes additional wear. This 
is a small matter, however, as these pawls 
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Fireproof, age-proof, damp-proof, vermin-proof—warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Why Build of Other Materials 
When You Can Build of Natco? 


Not one single sound argument has been developed 
against Natco construction, and every one of its innu- 
merable advantages is an argument against all other forms 
of construction. 
The truth becomes plainer and clearer the more the subject 
is looked into. You will find every Natco argument strong, every 
argument against it weak. 
Partitions, floors and roof as well as exterior walls can have Natco 
construction and Natco fire safety—there are different forms of Natco 
Hollow Tile for their different requirements. None is genuine Natco 
unless it bears pressed into the Hollow Tile the trademark ‘*Natco. *’ 


More information as to Natco Hollow Tile will be found in the new 32-page handbook, 
“FIREPROOF HOUSES OF NATCO HOLLOW TILE,” containing 25 illustrations of 
Natco residences and being an invaluable guide to the prospective builder. Mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents to cover posiage. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PR@DFING: COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA ORGANIZED 1889 


can generally be replaced for five or ten eo : 
cents a piece and in this respect the ma- = J-] OT LO 
chine will again be as good as new. ie a i =~. “O 
In order to forestall most of the troubles is , 
described in the foregoing, requires only 
a small amount of time and attention. Dis- 
mantle the machine, which will be found 
a very simple matter, and then soak the 
parts in gasolene or kerosene oil, thor- 
oughly cleansing them, removing all muck 
and grit. Before assembling grease the 
various parts liberally and pack the bear- 
ings, gears, etc., with grease (vaseline or 
other rust-preventing substance, of which 
there are many on the market, will be 
found very satisfactory). A generous 
supply of grease should also be placed on 
the blades. 


If this is done and the machine stored 
in an absolutely dry place, the springtime 
will find the lawn mower in perfect condi- 
tion. Before using, however, the grease 
should be flushed out with gasolene or 
kerosene oil and a light lubricating oil ap 

i plied. No grease or heavy oil should be 


used while the machine is in operation, as ffices In All 


Write Toda» 





they gum and tend to collect dirt and grit, Principal Dept. ¥ 
: . , ‘ ° ; 23 Citi 

while a clean, light lubricating oil will float . _— 

; 

the grit away and keep the bearings clean, ; 





thus preventing unnecessary wear. 
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WHY ULSTER REBELS 
. A Commonsense Ventilator Irish Land and Irish Liberty 
66 \-a-h-ca-ch-o-o0-0-! — A-a-h!— By MICHAEL J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “Five Years in Ireland.” 
Gee! There | si ce ye tel The ownership of eighteen million acres of Irish land changing from 
: ¢ gO again, catch- Protestant landlords to Catholic tenantry and the political changes 


ing cold in that draught. Confound that 


lraught, anyway! 


promised and foreshadowed are the basis of Mr. McCarthy’s 
absorbing sociological study of “John Bull’s Other Island.” 

This is the first book of its kind devoted to a comprehensive 
survey of Irish life and character represented by the three types 
—the gentleman, the farmer and the laborer. 38 Illustrations. 
$v0. Price $2.25 net. Postage 20 cents. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, Union Sq., NEW YORK 


“Too close in here with every window 
and crack shut up tight, and every one 
sneezing their heads off in a draught 
when they're open. So there you are; and 
what can you do about it?” 
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Send for Bath Book 





L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Manulacturers of Plumbing Goods Only | 


General Offices: 601-627 WEST LAKE STREET | 
Showrooms: 111 NORTH DEARBORN STREET | 
CHICAGO \ 


Pottery: Trenton, N. J. 







~~ Wolff Fixtures 


"aN" \ Make a Man Proud of His Plumbing 


Whether for the modest cottage or the 
elaborate mansion, each individual 
Wolff Fixture receives the personal 
supervision of the department head 
from the moment our factory com- 
mences work through all stages of 
construction until its final completion. 


——— Plumbing Goods for 
Anyone and Any 
Home at Any Price 














FOR YOUR BIOGRAPHICAL SHELF 





A Court Painter and His Circle 
Francols Boucher (1703-1770) 
By MRS. BEARNE 


Author of Heroines of French Society etc 

Francois Houcher, the celebrated Court painter of 
Louis XV, was perhaps the most characteristic of the 
distinguished throng of painters that arose in France 
when, after the death of Louis XIV, the solemn and 
state and splendor which had oppressed and tram 
melied the freedom of Art gave place to a reign of 
gaicty, licenne andl unrestrained worship of beauty 
and pleasure Boucher painted in an atmosphere of 
romance, tragedy and excitement in the Paris and 
Versailles of the period 
With a colored Frontispiece and ther Illustration 
Svo. Cloth. $4.00 net. Postage SO cent 





The Autobiography of Charlotte Amelie 
Princess of Aldenburg (1652-1732) 
Translated and Edited by her descendant 
By MRS. AUBREY LE BLOND 


This is the life story of a singularly attractive woman, 
written for the guidance of herson. Princess Charlotte 
left the country of her birth when a girl because of 
religious intolerance and retired to Denmark, where 
she was sought in marriage by three kings and an 
infinite array of German princelings. She was 
married to Anthony I., Count of Aldenburg only to 
have him snatched from her but six months after 
their marriage, poisoned by instigators of the heir 
presumptive 
[Uustrated with unpublished Portraits from Private Col- 
fections $4.00 net. Postage 20 cents 





McBRIDE, NAST 6 CO., 31 UNION SQ. NORTH, NEW YORK 
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Your trees are in danger 


° 
of this! 
Assure yourself at once that physical weaknesses 
and internal decay are not menacing the very exist 
ence of your trees A tree weakened by decay may 


be destroyed by the next windstorm 


Davey Tree Surgeons 
the only bind good enough for the U. &. Gov 
erument) will eave your trees 
Write for beautiful book. 10 tells how 
real tree surgeons work and shows the way & 
preserve the beauty and charm of your grounds 
Address 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
INCORPORATED 
1024 Elm Street, KENT, OHIO 
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ESIGNS of unusual beauty anda 
finish guaranteed against deterio- 
ration are found in Gaumer 
Hand Wrought Portables 
Table or Desk Lamps, either gas or electric, 
to harmonize with furnishings of any room. 
Ask your dealer for Guarantee Tag with pur- 
chase. Portfolioon request. Address Dept. A. 


Biddle-Gaumer Company 
Formerly John L. Gaumer Co.) 
3846 to 3856 Lancaster Ave. PHILADELPHIA 
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Put in a ventilating arrangement that 
will give you all the fresh air you want, 
minus the draught. That's the answer. 

You come in from the fields, your pores 
open, dripping perspiration, and your 
shirt and clothes saturated with it. You 
sit down to dinner with a fine breeze blow- 
ing in on you through the open window 
at your back, and—— but I don't need to 
tell you about the result; you've had that 
often enough to know. 

And it is the same old story spring, 
summer, fall and winter; a story full of 
colds and aches and pains, also the doc- 
tor, and, sometimes, the doctor’s successor 
with his funereal air, accompanied by a 
fleeting odor of roses in the house, and 
after that the remainder of the family 
go right on catching more colds. 

“Why don’t you arrange a system of 
ventilation that will send the incoming air 
current upwerd.” suggested a caller. 














A simple and efficient ventilator attachable to any 
window 


We hadn't thought of that before; but 
we did then, pretty seriously, too. 

The result was a scheme of ventilation 
which is best explained by the accompany- 
ing illustrations. It was such a perfect 
success that we later installed the same 
scheme on the windows of the kitchen, the 
dining and living rooms, as well as in all 
of the sleeping rooms, with the result that 
we got all the necessary ventilation and all 
the fresh air we wanted without the un- 
pleasant aftermath of a cold. 


It is just as serviceable during one sea- 
son as another, and is especially practical 
in winter and during stormy weather, for 
with this arrangement house or stable may 
be supplied with fresh air without letting 
in the rain or snow. 
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It is of particular advantage in the 
sleeping room of the house and for venti- 
lating either horse or cow stables at night, 
when fresh air is so necessary, and when 
lraughts are so much more likely to pro- 
duce serious if not disastrous results. 

Drawing number one gives a general 
view of the device as applied to the win- 
dow of a stable, where only one sash is 
used 

Drawing number two shows the case or 
frame into which the window is dropped 
back to secure ventilation. The sides, s, 
of this frame may be of one-half or three- 
quarter-inch dressed boards for the house, 
and of three-quarter or inch stuff, either 
rough or dressed, for the stable. The 
height of the sides should be five or six 
inches less than the frame of sash, to al- 
low for the angle in swinging back. The 
width of side at top may be twelve to six- 
teen inches, the lesser width being suf- 
ficient for sleeping rooms, at least. 

The width of the frame should be so 
adjusted that the windowframe will fit 
snugly without binding. To secure rigid- 
ity of the side boards, pieces, as shown at 
¢, are set in at the top and near the bottom. 
The frame is secured to the wall or win- 
dowframe by angle irons, indicated at at. 
For the stable your blacksmith can make 
them out of discarded irons from the 
scrap pile. For the house they may be 
fashioned out of new scrap iron, or of 
brass or bronze where the finishing is in 
natural wood. This frame may be painted 
the same color as the woodwork of the 
room, or grained or simply varnished to 
match the finish. 

Holes are bored in top of sides, as 
shown at /t. to allow the insertion of the 
rods, r, which serve to adjust the opening 
of the window and to hold the frame se- 
cure against banging back and forth in 
counter draughts, to the injury of both 
frame and glass. 

Where weights are used on windows it 
it is only necessary to remove weight from 
bottom sash, take out the side strips, set 
in the frame and—you have the best ven- 
tilating device to be had, outside the mod- 
ern systems of box shaft ventilation, which 
should be installed in all modern houses 
and stables as they are built. 


Some House and Garden Books 


The History of the Dwelling House and 
Its Future. Robert Ellis Thompson: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 


Mr. Thompson writes pleasantly on a 
subject which, oddly enough, has hitherto 
been ignored in unspecialized literature. 
Not too technical to oppress, nor too per- 
functory to antagonize the reader, this in- 
teresting book may easily be read in the 
course of an afternoon—one which will 
surely prove full of entertainment. 

The development of the dwelling house, 
from primeval dug-out or tree-refuge, 





HOW LONG 


TO BUILD A GREENHOUSE 


/E KNOW of no other building operation 
involving an equal amount and exactness 
of work, that can be conducted anything like so 
quickly and satisfactorily as a greenhouse, when 


manufactured and built the way we doit. There 
is none of that exasperating slow method of “‘get- 
ting the work out on the job,” as the builders call it 

Everything, as far as possible, is all cut and 
fitted and even painted at our factory. In cases 
where the work is a bit complicated, to make sure 
that everything is right and will go together 





Hitchines 


NEW YORK 
1170 Broadway 


BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
General Offices and Factory: Elizabeth, N. J. 


DON MANNANINNANNAA 


~ 


{IT TAKES 


quickly when on our customers’ grounds, we often 
make a trial erection at our factory of the steel 
frame of the house complete 

So if you had about decided to put off building 
until next Spring you had better change you 
mind, as we can furnish a house to you all ready 
for your plants, in a surprisingly quick time 

Let’s get right down to facts and figures as soon 
as possible, however. Every day’s delay from 
now on, means greatly shortened greenhouse joys 
for you. 
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We have issued a very interesting catalogue show- 
ing a series of new designs in “ Pergo'as,” Lattice 
Fences, Garden-houses and Arbors. Can be had free 
on request. 


Catalogue“P28” for Pergolas and Garden Accessories 
“ “p40” for Exterior and Interior Wood Columns 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Luong Main Office and Factory : 
CH, aN Elston and Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
i 3 Eastern Office: 
6 East 39th St., New York, N.Y. 
id Pacific Coast Branch: 


A. J. Koll Pig. Mill Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif 
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Order Sunlight Double Glass Sash—_NOW 

The J. Weller Co., Cincinnati, O., the famous canners, 
ordered first in 1911. In 1912 they wrote: ‘We will buy 
more this winter."’ They did. Also more in 1913 and 1914 


No More Mats and Shutters 

Extra thick, of cypress, everlasting, double glazed with 

an air space that admits the sun, but not the cold, this 

sash has rendered the old style single layer sash obsolete 

It eliminates mats and shutters, cutting the cost one-half 
and doubling the efficiency in the garden 


Get Our Catalogue 
Our free catalogue explains everything in detail, both 
about the sash and the Sunlight Greenhouse on which the 


sash are also used It is inexpensive, attractive, and a 
highly profitable addition to any garden 


7 If you u ish ul, enclose four cents in stamps for a copy of 
Prof. Massey's booklet on the use of cold frames, hot-beds 
and small greenhouses 5 

SUNLIGHT DOUBLE GLASS SASH CO. 
944 E. Broadway, Loulsville, 


KENTUCKY 
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PHLOX*” 


f flowers and few plants 
have oO exquisite i ira 


HARDY 


wive 
Lrunce 


Phiox, unlike other perennial 


rt quire 


very little ear They can be planted any 
where and everywhere in the garde: ind 
will bloom from May until frost 

The growth of Phlox starts very early in the 
pring ,therefore,tosecure best resultsit should 
be planted during Octoberandearly November 


I make aspecialty of growing Phlox and my 
list includes over three hundred varieties I 
haveal f Iris and Delphin- 
ium. This list will be sent free upon request. 


W. F. SCHMIISKF, Box 11, gi n'a Ses 


N.Y 


choice varictic 








through Horse Hall to the medieval “dis 


covery” of the town-house, and culmi 
nating in the home of to-day, does not 
atisfy the author; he goes on to specu- 
late upon the house that is to be, outlining 
its organization and equipment. In read 
ing Mr. Thompson's prophecies, one can 
but wonder if he be aware what an ex 
cellent brief he 


Woman 


holds for the cause of 
“Woman's place,” we 
hear to-day from opponents of the move 
ment 


sulfirage 
should be in the home’’—"‘doing 
unspoken com 
Thompson, the 
with co operative 
heating and cooking, and its servant prob 


being the 
lement But, says Mr 
home ot the 


1 1.) sid 
mana ADOT, 


future, 


lem settled through assox lations for do 
mestic workers, will restore to woman her 
“functions as mother, sister, wife’: will 
give her “time to keep herself abreast of 
her husband in knowledge of what the 
vorld is doing’: to engage herself seri 
ously in the training of her children, in 
tead of, pertorce, leaving that, as now, 
to schools and teachers, and in the larger 


interests of life 
Hlens”’ 


s With (lorbes & Co., 
Chicago; $1.) is intended as an inspira- 
tion rather than a treatise on poultry, and 
the author, Robert Joos, has brought to 
his subject much enthusiasm and has suc 


“Succes 


ceeded in making every page full of in 
terest rhe financial end of poultry keep 
ing, while not overlooked, is not made 
the keynote of the book, but emphasis ts 
rather laid on the pleasure and reward de- 
rived from caring for something alive, 
and on the fun of providing one’s own 
eggs and poultry for the table There are 
chapters on how to start, incubation, feed 
ing growing stock, marketing, and also on 
fowls lo the beginner 
this little book will be found very helpful 


the diseases of 


as to the right direction 1m starting, and 
if the advice explicit—is 
carefully heeded the reader may feel rea 


simple and 
onably sure of success. 


name of this book, “The 
(Forbes & Co.. ( hi 
has an irresistible appeal for 
city dweller, and after read 
ing the seventy-five chapters, he is tempted 
to move to the suburbs on the spot and 
try out 


The very 
Back-yard Farmer” 
cago ; SI ), 


the average 


some of the experiments. The 
author, Willard Bolte, is a practical gar 
dener and was for some years a member 
of the faculty of two State agricultural 
colleges, and in writing this book proves 
his ability to be both entertaining and con 
vincing The novice is not deluded with 
dreams of fortunes to be made 
from the backyard, but, on the other 
hand, is told in practical fashion how to 
make the most of it here are chapters 
on hot-beds and cold frames, bees. the 
gardening for 
flock pay, home 
when the closing chap 
reached we are convinced there 
will be no holding back those who are al 
ready possessors of non productive back- 
vards 


roseate 


horses, 
children, making a city 
canning, etc., and 


citv cow, care of 


ters are 
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Either of these 
beautiful Fulper 
Pottery Bowls safely 
delivered anywhere 
inthe United $9.00 


States for 





Beautifully artistic—permitting a 
decidedly more elaborate decorative 
display of flowers than any other 
means of arrangement. 


to-day 


Send for one 
if you're not satisfied we'll 
refund your money. 





** How to use Fulper Pottery 
Bowls for Oriental Flower 


arrangement ent iré 


6. 


FULPER 
POTTERY COMPANY 


Founded 1805 


3 Fulper Place, Flemington, N. J. 











DWARF APPLE TREES a 
DWARF PEAR TREES "Standard Fruit 
DWARF PLUM TREES Tree 
DWARF CHERRY TREES Fall Planting 
DWARF PEACH TREES Sulistin Tres 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 





W.L. McKAY, Prop. Box B, Geneva, N. Y. 

















ve Aaa le 
Fireplaces 


Made to 
Draw 


Also expert services on 
general chimney work. 


FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 


Engineer and Contractor 





219 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Satisfactory Lawn Fence 


T combines simplicity, attractiveness and endur- 
ance in a way that will appeal strongly to your 
sound judgment Its cost is actually less than 

the short-lived, repair-requiring wooden fence 


That it will give a certain air or distinctiveness 
to your grounds is evident 


ettete 
. 

. 

e* eceele 


This particular fence is fully described in our 
catalog, along with numerous other fences and 
gateways of the better sort Send for it Let us 
know your fence needs so we can offer suggestions. 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


100 Church Street, New York City 
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Before and After Furnishing 
(Continued from page 201) 


the curtains are of a luminous peacock 
blue, and this color note is repeated in the 
velours uphoistery of two of the chairs. 

The foregoing enumeration includes a 
heterogeneous collection of articles, no two, 
saving a pair of chairs, belonging to the 
same period of design or manufacture, and 
vet the most rigid “period” purist could 
scarcely take exception to the manner in 
which the various pieces have been 
brought together. The Adam side table, the 
Hepplewhite chairs, the Sheraton secre- 
tary and a gate table that might have been 
made at any time between 1650 and 1750, 
are so sensibly and harmoniously disposed 
that one would have to be hypercritical in- 
deed to find cause of cavil in their arrange- 
ment. It requires far more judgment to 
furnish a room successfully with pieces of 
different styles and dates than it does to 
make it a creditable example of the mode 
of one period. A well arranged “no pe- 
riod” room, however, has more individ- 
uality and interest than a room in whose 
appointment strict period conventions have 
been observed. The equipment of such a 
room means that the elements of its com- 
position must be tried out in the Crucible 
of Good Taste. In this particular instance 
the different pieces all harmonize in a gen- 
eral way, all having straight legs or con- 
spicuously vertical lines, and all having the 
color of the wood nearly the same—two 
factors that make for a sense of unity. 
Then, too, they are not so juxtaposed that 
their unlikenesses force themselves upon 
The fit placing of furniture in a 
“no period” room requires furniture tact, 
and one of the secrets is so to arrange 
the pieces that their points of similarity in 
color and line may be emphasized, while 
their differences may be lost sight of in 
their common ground. 


the eve. 


The treatment given the dining-room is 
unusual and especially interesting. As 
elsewhere in the house, the woodwork 1s 
white. What in the illustration appears to 
be wainscot is, in reality, only a wooden 
molding, carried around the room at the 
height of a chair rail, while between it and 
the baseboard the smooth plaster surface 
of the wall is painted white and treated 
with the same finish as the woodwork. 
Above the chair rail the walls are covered 
with Japanese silver paper with a fine 
white stencil pattern so inconspicuous that 
it is scarcely visible except in a strong light 
In the angle 
between walls and ceiling is a thin white 
picture molding. The ceiling is papered 
in white. 


or when closely examined. 


\t the two French windows on the south 
side, and at the wide triple window on the 
east, are straight curtains of white Swiss 
and the hangings are of plain pale yellow 
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Featuring “Morgan” Exterior 
3 Crt 

—_ Can be e from any kind of wood 
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MORGAN DOORS 


The Importance of Hardwood Doors Should Emphasize the 
Importance of Care in Selection 


You'll be proud to show your friends through your home if 
you use “MORGAN” Guaranteed Perfect Hardwood Doors. 


Shall we send you a copy of our Free Suggestion Book “The Door Beautiful” ? 

















MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C32 CHICAGO 
Factory: Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Distributed by Morgan Millwork Co. Baltimore, Md 
New York Office: Craftsman Bldg., No. 6 F. 39th St., New York AIrchitects ? ae re ai 


Index, pages 972-973 














TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO THE ROMANTIC RIVERS SERIES 


OO ¥ Along Germany’s River 


of Romance—the 
By DOUGLAS GOLDRING Se 


Moselle | 
The Loire runs through the heart of RIVER of ROMANCE By CHARLES TOWER 
France. From LePuy, with its curious THE LOIRE 


The romance of the Rhine is somewhet 
formations, Orleans, with memories of worn off by the tourist traffic, but the 
Jeanne D’Arc, Angers, home of the Moselle retains its charm. This book 
Plantagenets, and the wonderful chateau opens up the river's attractive secrets and 
country—from its source to its mouth it graphically pictures its wild crags, ancient 
speaks romance. And the author trans- castles, marvelous scenery, and interesting 
lates for us the present as well as the past. folk. 8vo. Illustrated in color and half- 
8vo. Illustrated in color and halftone. tone. 

$2.75 net; postage 25c. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 


Along France’s River of 
Romance—the Loire 


$2.75 net; postage 25c. 
Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 








rep hung straight from thin brass rods. 
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Vapor = Vac 


1211 Walnut St 
Philadelphia 


THIS BOOK 


' i 


SENT YO 


One Owner's Experience 
Typical of Many 


Vapor-Vacuum Heating 
Kriebel W system 
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Heating Co. 
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Children’s Gift Shop 
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lhe radiator, recessed beneath the sill of 


the triple east window, is masked by little 


draw curtains of the same material, corre 


ponding to the sill hangings immediately 
ibove Che screen before the pantry cloor 

overed with the same pale yellow rep 
of which the window hangings are made. 
lhe curtains at the door are of the same 
VITMNOUS peaco k blue as those in the liv 
Both the 
living-room door hangings, as stated be 


ing-room dining-room and 
lore, are of red velvet on their hall sice. 
The Chippendale dining table is of an 
unusual shape, being a long oval when the 
flaps are raised and supported on straight 
bead edged. molded draw legs. The side 
board is a straight-front Sheraton of a 
type peculiar to New England. 
and drawer fronts the mahogany 1s inlaid 
vith bands and circles of rose, satinwood 
Hepplewhite 
hairs have thet original covering of black 
haircloth 


headed tacks at the lower edges of the seat 


()n doors 


and box Six shield-back 
studded with rows of brass 


rails. Lesides the pantry door screen the 
only other piece of furniture in the room 
is a little china cabinet of Colonial Chip- 
pendale pattern and make. It stands be- 
tween the two French windows, and the 
vellow corded silk with which its shelves 
and back are lined echoes the color of the 
Some day an old Dutch still life 
picture ina black frame will come to grace 
the wall above the sideboard, and that will 


be sufficient wall embellishment for the 


hangings 


whole room 


\ be lroom., 


with its gray 


typical of all the others, 
paper and rose cretonne 
hangings, 1s as simple as it well can be. 
furniture consists of two 
ingle bedsteads, a chiffomier, a dressing 
table. a small lamp table, a bedstand be 


[here 


Its mahogany 


tween the beds and several chairs 
is no foolish, cluttering bric-a-brac, and 
pictures have been kept off the walls, so 
that there is nothing to blow about, bang 
or get broken when the wind at night has 

Iree sweep through the room 

If the reader has read between the lines 
in following the furnishing development 
of this house, with the additional aid of 
“before and after” VIEWS, it will be seen 
that the occupants have followed certain 
principles, principles that anyone may ap 
ply, m the choice and arrangement of 
lheir plan has em- 
braced harmony and very slight diversity 


their household gear 


of tone in wall treatments, thereby convey- 
ing a sense of unity to the whole house; 
simplicity, having only what is needed in 
each room and no more; harmonious 
placing, which requires a careful study of 
each individual piece; a realization of the 
furnishing value of good color in hangings, 
rugs and upholstery; lastly, an avoidance 


of all meaningless trumpery. 


What to have above the mantel is a big 
problem and often enough is_ poorly 
You'll find some suggestions in 
the November House AND GARDEN, 


solved 








PLANT 


PEONIES 


NOW 


and plant the best 


Peterson Peonies 


are the recognized 
standard of the world 


Beautiful Catalogue on Application 


George H. Peterson 


Box 30 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Rose and Peony 
Specialist 














JONES? PrentStana 


Especially adapted for the indoor garden 
We manufacture Wire Plant Stands, Flower 
Pot Brackets and other conservatory requisites 
THE M. D. JONES CO. 
71-73 Portland St. Boston, Mass. 


Serid for Plant Stand Catal’gue 











Let Us Help You Our experienced land- 


scape gardeners make 
a planting plan of your place, selecting trees, 
shrubs, etc., suitable to soil and situation 
Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the finest 
selection in America for lawn and garden planting 
Write for Catalog D 


Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co. [at isos New Canaan, Conn. 

















Narcissus 
Bulbs 


At Special Prices 





These are extra 
good bulbs which 
will give many 
beautiful golden ‘ ‘ 
yellow flowers next - : 
spring and for sev- 
eral seasons thereafter, if planted in the 
garden within the next week or two. We 
will send to any part of the country 


Fifty Assorted Bulbs 


For One Dollar Postpaid 

We have a fairly good supply, but advise 
ordering early if you want to secure bulbs 
at this special price. 

Our catalogue is ready—send for a copy 
and see our list of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, 
and other Bulbs for fall planting and spring 
blooming 


WEEBER & DON 


Seed Merchants and Growers 


114K Chambers St., New York City 
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| {F ATI NG PROBI FEM SOT VED In this beautiful living-room the artistic effect is not marred by ugly radiators, but the architect has placed them in 


window recesses covered by Special 


XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, and Oriental, 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFG. CO. 


Grilles, designed to fit the odd shape of the panel and to harmonize with the period 
and style of architecture. Send for catalog 66A—just issued, showing eighty of these Special Grille Designs suited to various orders of decoration—Colonial, Cla 


ic, Empire, Louis 
Petahltched 1866) 76 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
r ie CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND BRIODGEBURG, ONTARIO 











BOBBINK @ ATKINS 


World’s Choicest Nursery and Greenhouse Products 


AUTUMN PLANTING 


The Months of September and October are the Best Time to 
Plant Evergreens. 


Evergreens, Conifers and Pines.—We have more than 75 acres 
planted with attractive EVERGREENS. Our collection is con- 
ceded to be the most complete and magnificent ever assembled in 
America. The varieties comprising same have been thoroughly 
tested and proved hardy. Our plants are dug with a ball of earth 
and burlapped previous to shipping. Before purchasing elsewhere, 
intending purchasers should not fail to inspect our collection. 


THE FOLLOWING PLANTS FOR OUTDOOR PLANTING, 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR DECORATIONS 
ARE AMONG OUR SPECIALTIES. 

Hardy Old-Fashioned Plants. Strawberries. Potted and field 
Several acres of our Nursery are grown in all the leading varieties. 
exclusively devoted to their cul- | We have many thousands of 
ture Strawberries and are in a position 
Autumn Bulbs and Roots. to fill orders of any size. 
We grow and import quantities Hardy Trailing and Climbing 
of Bulbs and Roots from all parts Vines. We have them for every 
of the world. place and purpose. 
Trained, Dwarf and Ordinary | Hedge Plants. We grow a 
Fruit Trees and Small Fruits. quantity of California Privet, 
We grow these for all kinds of | Berboris and other Hedge Plants. 
Fruit Gardens and Orchards Plant Tubs, Window Boxes 
Peonies and Iris. We have a and English Garden Furni- 
complete collection of them ready | ture. We manufacture all shapes 
for immediate delivery. and sizes 

Our New Hybrid Giant Flowering Marshmallow. Every- 
body should be interested in this hardy, new old-fashioned flower. 

Our Illustrated General Catalog No. 40 and Autumn Bulb 
Catalog describes our products. Mailed upon request. 


‘“‘WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GARDENS 
EVERYWHERE.”’ 


Nurserymen, Florists and Planters. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 











Hardy Phioxes Come in 
a Multitude of Colors 


The colors of the Phloxes grown at 
Wyomissing Nurseries range from the 
purest white to rich maroon and 
purple, from delicate pink to deep 
blood-red, with shades of salmon, scar 
let, lavender, violet and blue. Here 
is Widar with pure white center 
banded with violet-purple; there is the 
metallic blue of Le Mahdi, changing 

in the sun!to darkest purple; the whole field is a mass of glowing color. 


Farr’s Superb Hardy Phloxes 


include the best’ varieties and many novelties from European growers. For many 
years I have made the Phloxes a specialty, placing them in my affection with the 
Peonies and Irises, for I believe the Phloxes are the most useful plants for late sum 


mer and early fall blooming. They increase rapidly and a small clump soon be 
comes a great bed of splendid flowers. I grow thousands of Phloxes at Wyomissing 
and can fill orders for almost any variety and in any quantity My plants are 
extra strong and will bloom true to name; I do not substitute without your per 

mission—you get what you order 


Farr’s “‘Hardy Plant Specialties” 


I have an abridged edition for im 
mediate use and will gladly send a copy 
atonce. Later on I will send my new 
book, which is now in the printer’s 
hands; write me to-day so that a copy 
may be reserved for you. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries 
106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 


My collection of Peonies contains over 
500 varieties from France, England and 
Japan. Autumn is the time 
to plant. 
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the associating of them in thought 
lo carry the thought still farther: 
a logical link-up. 
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both, PIERSON U-BAR CO 


( »| | wot 
ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
CANADIAN OFFICE. 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAL 


economy 
however! CCl 





Associating the Garage and Greenhouse 


tain important factors that must be considered for the 
safety and efficiency of each. 
here, but will gladly advise you about them. 
suggestions 
the “link-up,” 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 


We won't go into them 
If you 
concerning the design 
we will gladly arrange 
to make them for you. Or 
should you employ an 
architect we would be glad 
to co-operate with him. In 
any event let's talk the 
question over. 











‘HE artistic posibilities of your house { 






| 

and your garden are essential features 
of the manv and varied forms of decorative - 
art treated in 


: 
| Rs) ~&. atk 
“i ~ ae . 


he International " 
St ud iO . “ ote yk a - , an ae Pos eit ata bo a 


to keep its readers abreast of the times 


in matters pertaining to the building 


and the decoration of the home, and the treat 


ment of its surroundings, and in this way to be ol 
service to those who wish to have their environ 
ment conform, so f 


lar as possible, to 


both 


present 


standards of true art externally and 


internally 


50 Cents a Copy —-$5 a Year 
Trial Subscription of 3 Months, $1 
JOHN LANE COMPANY 
1112 Cuyler Building, 
For enclosed $1.00 kindly 


Due 
enciney 


New York 


enter my subscription to 
INTERNATIONAL Stuptro for the three months com 
October, 1014 
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Andorra Trees and Shrubs in sizes 
Nurseries that will make landscapes of 


beauty in months rather than 


years. Visit Andorra, or write us if you can- 
not come. Our counsel and suggestions will 
be helpful 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 
Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. Box H, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 














BOSTON 
Commonwealth Ave 





ANAAMAANOAHI UO) 


100 yds from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines 
Good Garages Nearby 


The Distinctive Boston House 


; Especially attractive to those who de- 
mand the best. 

Single rooms from $2. Combined sitting- 
room, bedroom and bathroom, from $ 
In summer, dinner at a fixed price is served 
in the roof garden 

Some globe trotters have been good enough 
to say that the Puritan is one of the mosi 
attractive and homelike hotels in the world 


Our booklet, with guide to Boston, will 
be mailed on receipt of your card 


Wmv 
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H. B. CosTELLO, Manager 
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Tea Room With Conservatory Attachment 


AX attractive, cozy room, providing it contains a tea table one of rare treatment. The complete effect from the tea room is 








in a more or less out-of-the-way position, is eligible, so they best described by the word, alluring 
say, to be called a tea room. The term, it would seem, is a But that isn’t all—it’s soothing—soothing to tired nerves, is all 
broad one—its pleasurable inclusions many. that restful greenery with its spots of bloom color 
It happened that this particular tea room is so sunny, with its To daily chum with the plants and do little things for them, will 
group of long casement widnows, that it might equally well be turn many a lagging Winter hour into quite the most joy-receiving 
called a sun room. of the day. 
Opening directly from it by glassed doors, is the plant and All of which has much to do with the reason for our building so 
bloom-filled conservatory. In the center is a fountain—a choice many conservatories. Send for our Catalog. Orsend forus. Or both 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 
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THREE DEEPGCRTEVUL. BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


2 z Fairy Tales Tell Me Why Stories Tell Me Why Stories 
of Eastern Europe About Animals About Mother Nature 
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aA 
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By JEREMIAH CURTIN A new volume in the “Tell Me we ; ; X 
Author of “Myths and Folk Tales Why" Series. With pat sete The first book in this successful x 
of the Russians.” a SOMES renn series A 

; XY 

A charming collection of folk By C. H. CLAUDY By C. H. CLAUDY &. 
stories and fairy lore from Hun- “e 
gary, Bohemia, Poland and Russia, In this new book for boys and — : Littl 4 
which makes a fascinating children’s girls of inquiring minds, Old 1arming stories for little folk y 
book and is also a quaint commen- Pops again answers the eager ques- that tell of the wonders and every- 
tary on the life and thought of the tions of his little son. This time eas : i * 
Slavic people. The book is at he tells about the origin of the 44Y phenomena of Nature. Should X 
tractively illustrated from  full- domestic animals and the more be read to every child who has + 
page drawings in color, half-tone timid creatures of the woodland Sadlceall ay “Why?” - 
and line by George Hood and how they have evolved from earned to say Vhy X 
1 1 ) 1 Ii : wild animals of the forest and jungle. = 
Illustrated in color and line by ] re Ex pe & 
George Hood 12mo. $1.50 net 12 mo $1.25 net Postage 10 Illustrated in color. 12mo0. $1.25 A 
Postage 14 cents cents Postage 10 cents ) 
° ° y 

McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers, 31 Union Square North, New York + 
& 

t ¥ 
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Real Estate 




















An Exclusive Suburb 





Tae PFieldston xs: 


Unusual Plots With Attractive Surroundings 
In the Country yet in the city 

On a beautilul wooded ndge — 300 feet elevation—Alll city 

x City deliveries. 

Convenient to Subway and N. Y. Central Lines. The 

character of the plots varies and offers a wide selection. 
Let us send you Folder “H" or bet- 


ter let us show you the property. 


DELAPIELD ESTATE 


improvements nvate schools adjac ent 











27 Cedar Street Tel. 277 John New York 














LONG ISLAND COUNTRY 
COUNTRY HOMES ti bores 
Prompt and reliable information given when 
your desires 1 W. VALENTINE 
Write me. Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 











HOTEL PURITAN 


COMMONWEALTH AVE, . P. COSTELLO 
THE DISTINCTIVE Write for attractive 


Y atts 
BOSTON HOUSE = pocniet with guide to 











BUNGALOWS 


Send $1.00 for new edition 
CALIFORNIA 
BUNGALOW HOMES, 
the accepted authority on 
Bungalow-Building. 
Small book, showing 38 small 
Bungalows 25c post paid. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 


507 Chamber of Commerce Los Angeles, Cal. 

















YOU CAN MAKE 


EXTRA MONEY 


in your odd moments, or a good living all the time, by representing 


our high-grade magazines. 


McBRIDE, NA AST & CO. 


Wide popular appeal. 


Liberal Bonuses. 
Union Square, New York 




















Important to Those 
Who Expect to Build 


When Planning to Build 


get the ideas of leading architects, regarding best 
design, proper interior arrangement and most 
appropriate furnishings. This will aid in decid 
ing about your own plans, when you consult your 
architect You will profit from a study of the 
hundreds of designs beautifully illustrated in the 


Architectural Record 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders 
with the largest professional circulation in the field 


In the advertising pages are illustrated and 
described the latest and the best building special 
ties that add much to the comfort, convenience 
and value of the modern home, without materially 
increasing initial cost; tAis information ma mean 

cing of many dollars to you 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 


We will send you “‘Country House’ Number 
just published). Also the November and Decem- 
ber numbers as published and enter your sub 
scription for a full year beginning January on 
receipt of $3.00 (the regular yearly subscription 
price 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


2201 Lewisohn Bldg., New York 
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Business is a Farm? 


Vie RY few farmers who have only 
$5,000 invested in the business em- 
ploy much, if any, hired labor. In fact, a 
farm with this amount of capital is usu- 
ally a one-man farm. The graduate of a 
college who would act as superintendent 
of this farm should be able to do all the 
work himself, if not interfered with too 
much by the owner. There would usually 
be nothing left for the owner to do and no 
other hired help to board. 

A farmer running such a farm would 
ordinarily make a labor income of about 
$350. A person who is not so vitally in- 
terested would not be likely to run the 
farm so well. It takes more ability to run 
such a place and make any profit than it 
does to run a larger enterprise success- 
fully. A graduate of a college of agri- 
culture who has the experience and the 
ability that are necessary to make a profit 
on such a farm is a man who can earn 
$800 to $1,200 a year in any of several 
different kinds of work. In short, this 
represents too small a business to make it 
pay to hire a graduate. 

\ few farmers who use this amount of 
capital are doing well, but they are the ex- 
ception. A considerable number who 
know how to farm are doing well when 
the owned capital is not more than $5,000 
and when nearly as much more is bor- 
rowed. It is not safe for any but expe- 
rienced farmers to be so heavily in debt. 
\nother way of obtaining more capital 1s 
to be a renter. Many renters with less 
than $5,000 of their own are doing well. 


How Big a 


Judging by the profits that farmers 
make, 5 per cent. of the capital would be 
very high pay for a manager. It will be 
seen at once that no small business would 
justify one in employing a graduate of an 
agricultural college as a manager. Usu- 
ally it requires a wise investment of $20,- 
000 to $40,000 in order to justify one in 
employing a really good graduate of a col- 
lege of agriculture who has had good farm 
experience and good business experience. 

A general or dairy farm with this 
amount of capital will usually employ 
three to six men. A good manager of 
such a farm does not conduct his business 
from an office; he should be at work with 
the men and should do as much farm work 
as any other man on the place. No in- 
dustry can afford a non-working foreman 
for so few workers. 

In sixteen townships in three counties 
the 23 most profitable farms selling market 
milk at wholesale had an average capital 
of $19,728. Their average area was 257 
acres, of which 154 acres were in harvested 


crops. 
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Building and Depression 


ie discussing the prices of building ma- 

terials and the cost of labor, a writer 
in a recent issue of the “ Manufacturers’ 
Record” points out that, as architects and 
contractors have more time just now to 
plan and carry out contracts than in 
periods of activity, the present is the time 
to build. The man who wants a home and 
has money with which to build it can do it 
now to better advantage than when pros- 
perity comes and at a much lower cost and 
with more care and attention on the part of 
contractors and mechanics. 

Thousands and tens of thousands of men 
in this country are intending to build 
homes for themselves, but are waiting for 
what they think will be a more propitious 
moment, when everybody is an optimist 
rather than a pessimist. When they do un- 
dertake to build every item will cost them 
more, and they will find great difficulty in 
securing as much attention in construction 
work and in the equipment of their homes 
as could be had now. 

This is pre-eminently the time when 
every man who expects to build a home, a 
store, or an office building, if he has 
money, should do it. This is the time when 
every manufacturing enterprise which 
knows that it needs new machinery or the 
enlargement of its plant,and has the money 
available, should do the work now. This 
is the time when our municipalities should 
press as vigorously as possible all of their 
improvements, in order to get the benefit 
of the lower prices of materials now pre- 
vailing as compared with boom periods. 
Almost over night a change in business 
could be brought about, if people who are 
able to do this building and construction 
work would undertake it now. 

Commenting on this matter, “The 
\merican Architect’ makes an illuminat- 
ing comparison : 

The reports of building inspectors in- 
dicate a gain in contemplated building, as 
shown by plans filed in the corresponding 
month of this year. In the East, where 
the depression has been most felt, a re- 
corded gain of nearly $5,000,000, or 19 
per cent in twenty-one cities, is especially 
encouraging. In twenty-one cities of the 
Middle West the gain for July amounted 
to $1,600,000, or 7.7 per cent. On the 
Pacific Coast the loss of 7.3 per cent for 
the first seven months of the year, as com- 
pared with the same period of 1913, is in 
part compensated by a slight but encour- 
But it 
States that the most 


phenomenal percentage of gain has been 


aging gain in the month of July. 
is in the Southern 


realized, for, while the increase for the 
first seven months as a whole was trifling, 
the gain for July alone amounted to 56 per 
cent. 


Just how the European war may aifect 


the intentions of builders who have filed 








From Waterloo to the Present European War 
From Madison to Wilson in the White House 


From the Introduction of the Steamboat to the 
Perfection of the Aeroplane 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Fivescore years ago our fathers saw brought forth on this continent a new 
monthly review, conceived in public spiritedness and dedicated to the new 
country, as a forum for the suitable discussion of political, religious, literary 


and artistic matters. 


Therefore, there will be a fitting celebration next 


year of the centennial of 7he North American Review— the one-hundredth 


year of its uninterrupted publication. 


The purpose of this announcement is to make known, thus far in advance, 
the general scope of the anniversary, its interest to every intelligent reading 


man and woman in the country. 


Nineteen Fifteen is to be a year-long 


observance of the one-hundredth birthday of America’s oldest magazine. 


Not one, but twelve anniversary numbers are to be issued. 


Their size and 


contents are already partly determined, because of the uninterrupted 
flow of acceptances received from men and women of the first rank, the 
world over, who have written for 7he Review in the past, who will make 
specially fitting contributions to the numbers for 1915. 


The details of these twelve special numbers will be made public from time 


to .time. 


It is possible now to announce articles by over one hundred 
prominent Americans and over one hundred prominent foreigners. 


From 


among them have been taken the two lists of ten names each, printed below. 


The 
North American 


Review 


SOME OF THE CENTENNIAL 


WILLIAM H. TAFT 
ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 
JOHN BURROUGHS 
CHILDE HASSAM 
CHAMP CLARK 
JOSEPH H. CHOATE 
GEORGE WOODBERRY 
ARTHUR T. HADLEY 
ELIHU ROOT 

A. T. MAHAN 


CONTRIBUTORS: 


JAMES BRYCE 

MONS. ROBERT HUGH BENSON 
GUSTAV LANSON 

ALFRED NOYES 

HAVELOCK ELLIS 

DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
ARTHUR SYMONS 

H. G. WELLS 

FREDERIC HARRISON 














For a Gorgeous Spring Display PLANT NOW 
KRELAGE’S WoRLD-RENOWNED 


DARWIN TULIPS 


A collection of 250 choice bulbs in 10 
standard varieties will be sent, on receipt 
of $5.00, by 
Sole Agent for 
| J. A. deVEER, United States 
100 WILLIAM ST. (Suite 200), NEW YORK 








DO YOU WANT TO BUY ADOG 


and are you in doubt about the best breed for 
your purpose? If so, write to us for advice. 
It will cost you nothing and is cheerfully given 


Manager KENNEL DEPARTMENT 
House & Garden, 31 E. 17th St., New York 














educational value. 
Unique Construction Materials in miniature. 
200ks and Pictures for Children. 
Play-room equipments 


domestic, for every utilitarian purpose 


CHRISTMAS ROOM 


The Strpvelypne Bbhop, Bue. 
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Entire 

12th 

Floor ; 2 
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The Children’s Gift Shop 


Unusual and Original Toy Craft of real play worth and 


A complete assortment of beautiful baskete, imported and 


Quaint and beautiful pictures and verses for children and 
grown-ups, in our hand-wrought metal frames and our 


make of our sunny quarters a veritable Children’s Gift Shop. 
Send 25c for our set of illustrated catalogues and your choice of 
a frisking fish, a weatherproof animai, or a quaint framed picture 


7 toll 
W. 45th 
Street 
uN. Y.C. 
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ly you signify that you 
are a lover of beau- 
tiful things, by accept- 
ing the coupon offer 
below, you will receive 
absolutely FREE, all 
charges prepaid, this 
beautiful bas-relief, 


Z . 
aS ee 
ready to hang on your 
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wall. rat Pam 
| e kind of 
rik ¢ . a’ } f Ss , itiful thing for y ir home 
THE CRAFTSMAN. Not only 
most beautiful magazine published 
) fy ) ' () 
i) " () S dD 
() ii 4 r / ’ 1 T i 
PHk CRAFTSMA asur fur ‘ impt 
urd no;r emak 
making of beautiful citi 
for a better, happier, more beautiful America. 
| ( \ i for irself the potency 
bea f THE CRAFTSMAN f it fails t me up to your expectations, 
\ t be asked to return the magazine 
hy 
THE CRAFTSMAN, Cratf in B ge, © Fast 3% t., New York 
le rHE CRAFTSMAN wt ginning wit 
FREI ud the bas-relic 
Ni t t le 
Ain) | Dece 
is) t rr beautiful building, on 
orl Street just f Fifth 
Avenue, becomes your Club 
when y be e a 
HG | ‘ Craftsman subscribe 








Tw . ‘hra Some of the 
Two magnificent | Spassth 
volumes issued in | Included 


Lawrence 


‘ cooperation with | ims: 
— Ue Cassell & Come | iia 
- pany, the famous Morland 
fine art publishers of | pm 
London, containing large and beautiful reproductions of the mas- | I 
terpieces of British and European Galleries. Introduction and Reynolds 
| 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS 










"eacock 
tembrandt 


descriptive notes by G. K. CHESTERTON. An elaborate 
work for homes of tone and refinement. This is not a cheap 





collection of loose pictures, but a real LIBRAR) Sadler 
il of ART! The publishers have chosen only such | gon rk ly 
: recognized pictures as have not formerly been | tire —— 
ies. available in popular format. Hals Swan 


. . . Holiday Tuke 
Pee ant Beautiful Reproductions in Color--- Mounted |}: | i. 


























Hunt Velasquez 
Israels Walker 
. I andseer Waller 
It places a gallery of the world’s most beau- | Latour Watts 
i £ 3 ' w 
come tiful and impressive paintings right in your own || "re" wi, 
Painters home for casual perusal or ready reference. |lechton | Zorn 
Included They are beautifully printed in the 
a colors of the original on canvas surface |] MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
hn Wetewh paper speciaily selected because of its power Sign and Send This Coupon To-Day 
Hrett to convey the chiaroscuro of the original and J pyxx © waowates Company, New York. 
nrowe mounted on heavy, white art board. Send 1 n approval, carriage charges paid, 
the two umes of Famous Paintings en- 
Chaplin e se $1.00. If satisfactory I will retain the 
ar A Real Art Library for the Home —~ $F. pM i ak GO 
neta ble : mtil $15.00 in all have been paid, completing the 
rm The separate text pages of historic al and explanatory notes accom reohase If | do net want the books I will re- 
ba panying each picture and the brief biographical sketch of each painter turn them within ten days, at your expense, you 
ive ¥ make the work particularly unique, valuable, and desirable See our wilh refur +. money | have paid, and I will 
a - owe you nothing i. 11- ) 
Petal special  On-Approval ” offer outlined in coupon herewith. 57.50 per . . ae H&G. 11-14 
peveraee colame. 315.00 per set, pPavable in easy instaiments TEAME.. cc cccccceccocccoocooooosesececs ececcccece 
Puree . 
i. - ADD SS ..ccccceseccececeeececccceces eee 
Gainsborougs | FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK | “”°"” soeecoee 
ERY... cccccccccccccccoccccccce seeeeeeeeereseeeee 
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plans or were expecting to do so, but have 
not actually started to execute the work, is 
uncertain. The consensus of opinion 
among business men appears to be that 
conditions in this country are fundamen- 
tally sound, that our mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth is greater than ever before, 
and that, in the long run, we have nothing 
to lose, and possibly much of commercial 
advantage to gain, as a result of the un- 
fortunate conflict of civilized nations. If, 
from a humanitarian standpoint, some 
question the advisability of preparing for 
war in time of peace, all will probably 
agree that in time of war non-combatants 
should most energetically prepare for a 
long period of prosperity. At best, the pro- 
posed building activity is but a resumption 
of normal conditions. In view of the 
solidity of our institutions and the assur- 
ance of commercial expansion in the near 
future, there seems good reason for pro- 
ceeding in the execution of all well-con- 
sidered projects. 


Tobacco Stems as Valuable 
Fertilizers 


HOULD the demand of Europe for 
American tobacco stems cease, says 
a recent bulletin from the Department of 
Agriculture, tobacco stems, which contain 
large quantities of plant food, especially 
potash, may be used to good advantage by 
the American grower of tobacco as fer- 
tilizer. Soil fertilized by these stems se- 
cured from the cigar and tobacco factories 
and stemmeries will produce leaf tobacco 
of better burning qualities and texture. 

Tobacco stems as fertilizer should be 
applied in smaller quantities than manure, 
because they contain larger quantities of 
the constituents which feed the plant, ac- 
cording to the Department’s tobacco spe- 
cialists. Two tons per acre of “seed stems” 
(stems from cigar factories), or 2% tons 
of “Kentucky stems” (stems from the 
tobacco factories and stemmeries) are 
known to give good results in New 
England, and, so far as available, these 
stems will undoubtedly furnish a very sat- 
isfactory source of potash, as well as other 
plant foods, in other tobacco sections. 

Considerable quantities of tobacco stems 
have long been exported to Germany and 
other parts of Europe, where they are 
often used in the manufacture of low- 
grade smoking tobacco and as a source of 
nicotine. 

Tobacco stalks which are not removed 
from the farm under prevailing methods 
are not always used to the best advantage 
as a fertilizer. Like the stems, they con- 
tain considerable quantities of valuable 
plant food (though not so much), and may 
be used freely as a fertilizer for tobacco 
and other crops. They may be profitably 
used to improve the hay lot by simply 
spreading the stalks over the land in the 
fall. 
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Yarding Versus Chaining 


N the life of every dog there are times 
when he must be confined in one way 
or another during the temporary absence 
of his master. For such occasions the com- 
mon method is to provide a suitable collar 
and an unsuitable chain or leash, and with 
them attach the animal to a tree, bedpost 
or other sufficiently immovable and con- 
venient object. Returning, the dog may 
be there or he may not be. If the former, 
he is more than apt to have twisted round 
and round the post, worked himself into a 
state of half-wild fretting and excitement, 
or partially hanged himself by pumping 
over some supposedly unreachable object 
on which the chain catches and holds him 
in the air. If he is not to be found, he has 
probably twisted out of the collar or 
broken the leash and gone his way. 

If the available space and locality pre- 
clude the building of a yard in which the 
dog can be confined, then chain him to a 
“trolley.” Drive two heavy stakes flush in 


the ground twenty feet or so apart, and 
stretch a strong wire between them. Slip 


a ring over the wire and attach the end of 
the six-foot chain to it. See that the 
ground and surroundings have nothing on 
which the chain can catch, and be sure that 
pan of water ana some adequate shade 
are within reach. This sliding ring ar- 
rangement will allow the chained dog con- 
siderable freedom of movement, and he 
will not be so apt to fret or break loose as 
if he were fastened in the ordinary way. 
A much more satisfactory plan, how- 
ever, is to build a yard which shall be com- 
plete in itself; that is, one in which the 
dog’s kennel or other sleeping quarters, 
pan of water, etc., are located. In this he 
can be kept for long or short periods, and 
be far better satisfied than when hampered 
by the dragging weight of collar and chain. 
Such a yard should be at least twenty 
feet square, with the kennel in the center 
and a suitable gate at one corner. Two- 
by-four posts, eight feet long, are sunk 
two feet in the ground, ten feet apart, 
along the boundaries of the yard. A 
trench ten inches deep should be dug be- 
tween them to admit 7-inch boards set on 
edge. The boards serve the double pur- 
pose of preventing the dog digging out and 
supplying a good base to which the lower 
edge of the heavy poultry wire that forms 
the sides of the vard can be nailed. The 
wire should be five or six feet high, and all 
around the top of the yard an inward- 
projecting shelf of 18-inch wire netting 
should be secured on brackets. This will 
keep the dog from learning to climb the 
side of the yard and escape over the top. 
These specifications are for a yard in- 
tended for dogs the size of a bull-terrier or 
Airedale. Smaller animals, of course, may 
be given smaller quarters, while for the 
really big fellows like Danes and large col- 
lies, a larger yard and heavier construction 
will be needed. 
Rospert S. LEMMON. 
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in dogs. 
Address “‘Kennel Department’’ 








KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested 
The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions. 
and enclose a self-addressed envelope. 




















A TOY 


is merely a play- 
thing to be bro- 
ken and forgot- 
ten; a real live 
pet, more of a 
plaything, 
teaches a child affection and kindness. 

A Persian kitten is the ideal pet, and a 
Christmas present to be more and more en- 
joyed as the days and the years go by. 

BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY, Oradell, N. J. 
New York Office, 112 0 Carnegie Hall Telephone, 3691 Columbus 















SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud— 
Make BestCompanions. 
Equally at Home in 
House or Stable. 


Bernardsville, N. J. 


WALESCOTT KENNELS, 














Training the Dog 


y 
ROBERT SX LEMMON 


Every dog that is worth owning 
is worth adequate training. This 
is true not only of hunting 
dogs, but also of the greater number of less 
specialized breeds, 





would be 
satisfactory to their owners if they were 
well trained. The author of this book 
gives clear and simple directions for the 
training of the six weeks’ old puppy, fol- 
lowed by steps which lead up to the more 
complicated requirements of the trained dog. 
** Lie 


’etc., are thoroughly covered. 


who more 


Practical lessons, such as 
‘Heel,’ 
There are also suggestions for teaching a 
dog tricks, 


“Come,” 
down,’ 
general care of dogs’ quarters, 
choice of breed,etc. The 
photographic illustrations 
amplify and explain each 
step in the method 
described. 

Illustrations from Pho- 
tographs. 
net. Postage 6. cents. 


16mo. 75 cents 








McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 


31 Union Square North, New York 
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Che Viking Kennels 


offer for sale dogs of tried and proven stock 
thoroughbreds every inch Kind companions 
and alert watch dogs. 

Among the breeds are old English Sheep Dogs, 
Airedale, Manchester and Boston ‘Terriers, 
French and English Bull Dogs, Chow Chows 
and German Shepherd Dogs. Nearly always 
there are dogs of these breeds for sale. 

Write us, state your wants, and we will do our 
utmost to get you exactly the dog you want 


Mrs. Thomas W. Larsen 


Owner 
Newburgh, New York 

















American Kennels 
Most up-to-date, largest establishment of its 
kind. St. Bernards, Great Danes, Jumbo 
Black Newfoundlands, $15 up; English Bulls, 
rown and puppies, also Bitches in welp, 
Boston Terriers, French Bulls, $15 up; Scotch 
Collies all ages, $7.50 up; Irish Terriers, 
Airedales, $15 up; white E squimouxs, $15 
up; Toy Fox Te rriers, $5 up; Bull Terriers, $10 
up; Toy white silk Poodles, the real small 
kind, from 3-pound parents, smallest ob- 
tainable, $15, all pedigreed steck; Toy Pom- 
eranians and Pekingese Spaniels, grown and 
puppies, $20 up. Seneptiien for the dog 
State wants. We ship anywhere. 233 Third Ave. New York City 


PEKINGESE the dogs of Fashion 
ALSO POMERANIANS 


A splendid variety of these attractive and fashi —- little dogs 
bred from prize-winning stock is offered for sale by the Ta-Wang 
Kennels. r 
Guaranteed sound and healthy. 
Prices reasonable. Grown stock 
and puppies shipped anywhere 
successfully. Callor write. Ad- 
drese L. Markendorff, 135 West 
87th Street. New York Tele- 
phone, Schuyler 8285 











BULL TERRIERS 


The best dog in the 
world for children’s com 
panion. House broken 
dogs, bitches, and puppies, 
and breeding stock for sale. 
Address Williston Ken- 
nels, East Williston, N. Y 


SHETLAND PONIES 
PONIES 


A lovable gentle 
companion for your 
boy and girl. 

Brings rosy cheeks happi- 
ness and develops self-reil- 
ance. Price $75 up. Guar- 
anteed Write for our cat- 
alogue full description of 
ponies. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 


















Box 3. Markham, Va. 
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The purpose of this department is to + advice to those interested 


in poultry. The manager will gladl 


questions. Address “ Poultry Department ™ 
addressed envelope. 


answer any troublesome 
and enclose a seif- 
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POTTER & CO. Box E- 


reir pot ae 


. seased hens — 
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Painted re «a a dollars ry ar Our ~ | — —< 
ww 100- pag Potter yetem book > yy, 
i”) rT KILL THE LAVNI Hi t ind knowledge about laying 
and mont n : ' r and uu will learn how you can | 
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kee : get more eggs and make more moncy 
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DON’T BUILD Ji eras nade trina 


fixtures, coops, et - ym Potter & Ce ».. ber suse they buy lumber 


und fit all parte perfectly and deliver the house, coop or fixture 


nvenient sections all ready to set up ‘ 
POTTER POULTRY HOUSES AND FPIXTURES 
Portable, Sanitary, Inexpensive 


he market for over ten years and are used and recommended 
vuultry keepers who want the best and buy the best in poultry 

rent You start right when you buy a Potter portable with 
vata, drop boare 1 au nd nests A clean, sanitary house means 

und lots of eggs T he sh air, sanitary house shown here is only 
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A $6.60 Hennery Outfit. 


m our large catalog and 


ular Poultry People. if No.19, style “A” 6-ft. 3-perch | 
1 will write us to-day complete Potter hennery outfit for 
ad over au 0 illustrations ‘is hens This same style made in 
He coops, hennery 2 sizes 
bles the [ oultey keeper . 
; Write for it to-day and save money- 
] Amps to ver postage 
18 Downers Grove, Ill. 
























G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, FancyPheasants, 
Pealowl, Cranes, Storks, Orna- 
mental Ducks and Geese, Flam- 
ingoes, Game and Cage Birds 





°* Beorythine in the bird line from 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have 
on hand the most extensive stock in the United States 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 





S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
se0rCONN 


High-class yearling breeders at reduced 











prices to make room for young stock. 


Send for Circular of Stock and Eggs. 








MAPLECROFT FARMS, PAWLING, N. Y. 
Boa G. 































Write to us for information on the best 


Manager POULTRY DEPARTMENT, 





WHAT BREED OF CHICKENS DO YOU KEEP? 


laving or breeding We are glk 


House & Garden, 31 E. 


breeds for your purpose, whether it be for 
id to suggest or help in any way 


17th St, New York, 



























Five-Section Poultry House— 
10x50 ft. 


Sanitary, durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- 
boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft sec- 
tions, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. Open 
fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add sec- 
tions at any | a. Easily erected. 

\ First Section 
a =e $76.00 
Additional 
Sections 











Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 


: Send for catalogue : - 
E. F. HODGSON Cco., iano. {ROOM 336, 116 Wa cast seTa et, mI 8T., NEW mass.) vorreaponde capondenes 


No. 0 Colony Laying House-— 


for 12 hens Fitted complete with nests, fountain 

and feed trough. Sanitary —easily 
cleaned. One man can easily care for several hundred 
birds. Nicely painted—set up in fifteen minutes. A 
comfortable year-round house. In 
stormy weather the run may be 
covered, giving a protected 
oe etching room, Size, 10x4ft.,6 ft. 


$20” 
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Swatting the Rooster 


_ \L farmers are beginning to 
aw ke to the fact that roosters are 
an uneconomical factor in the barnyard. 
The amateur with the small brood might 
do well to consider the matter in his 
smaller plant. If he figures it up he will 
be surprised. Of course, roosters must be 
kept for breeding season, but they are not 
needed at any other time. 

“At the price roosters bring,” says a re- 
cent contributor to “Successful Farming,” 
“there is no valid reason for keeping the 
ordinary farm stock, even if pure-bred. 
lor the price old ones will bring buy early 
hatched young cockerels of as good grade 
as the old cocks, and they will be equally 
valuable and you will get new blood intro- 
duced. Better yet, you could buy a setting 
of high-grade eggs and raise something 
much better than your old stock, probably. 

“Some farmers look upon this agitation 
as foolish, but if they will just experiment 
a few times they will understand all it 
means to them. I took a dozen infertile 
eggs and kept them in a warm room, and 
after two weeks I began to crack them one 
at a time every day or two. I cracked the 
last nearly a month after it was laid. The 
yolks were perfectly intact. The only dif- 
ference I could notice between them and 
the fresh eggs was that the old eggs would 
flatten out just a trifle; nothing like a fer- 
tile egg three or four days old, though. 
There was no bad taste and no housewife 
would have hesitated to use it as willingly 
as the fresh. I have cracked fertile eggs 
gathered at once and kept three days that 
showed decided incubation, the germ be- 
ing plainly visible, and often fine blood ves- 
sels had begun to form. The yolk would 
break at once, and no housewife would 
have used them under any consideration. 
Try them if you have your doubts. 

“It should interest you to read what the 
immense loss has been in the United States 
from keeping the roosters, and you can no 
doubt get the figures for your own State, 
but few of us give much attention to these 
things when treated in such a general man- 
ner and in figures that are meaningless to 
us when taken in connection with their 
What interests us is what comes 
right home to us, and it is easy to bring this 
right home to our own flock. See what it 
costs you and then get busy. Swat the 
rooster !”’ 


scope. 
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Feed the Laying Hen 


NE of the best feeds consists of a 

mixture of silage, wheat bran and 
chops with turnips and scraps if these lat- 
ter are to be had. A peck of silage cut 
fine, three pounds of bran and three 
pounds of chops make a good morning 
feed for a hundred hens. Then later in 
the day, say in the afternoon, give them a 
good feed of whole grain, either wheat or 
corn, or kaffr corn. Most of the larger 
farms now have a silo, and also many of 
the smaller ones. The silage should be 
cut finer than for the stock, and this may 
be done each day as it is prepared. When 
mixed with the other feed it should have 
boiling water poured over it in sufficient 
quantity to make a stiff mash. 

Much of the poultry sold from the farm 
corresponds in a great degree to feeder 
cattle sold from the range. The corn- 
helt farmer fattens the cattle, the commer- 
cial feeding plant in the city fattens the 
poultry. No complicated system of forced 
feeding and secret rations is needed. Sep- 
arate sexes, shut up in small coops eight or 
ten to the coop, and fed all they will eat of 
a suitable ration. As the feeding period 
only lasts from one to three weeks, the 
extra profit derived, especially if sold di- 
rect to a hotel, is a large return for the 
feed and trouble. Here are a few rations 
used by the leading crate-fatteners which 
might be used by the farmer quite as profit- 
ably : 


Ground oats ......... 0.0 cee ee eee eee 2 
Ne dhs. a 6.4 aoKgle ate hee Ware ed was 2 
Ge . it awnrcet Uiecacredeceus 2 
ee OS oa dies dniv eee weaves ss I 


Mix to the consistency of pancake bat- 
ter with sour milk or skim milk, and feed 
all the birds can clean up in ten minutes 
twice daily. This ration has put I pound 
on 2% and 3-nound cockerels in two weeks 
when fed as stated above. 

Another ration especially adapted to 
broilers confined is to feed corn in the lit- 
ter at 7 A. M. and 3:30 P. M. At 11 


o'clock give a mash consisting of: 


RR Se er Pro. ore 85 
Pee 130 
EE ME 006) 600-0 one bwe bck eee s 135 
ON bc + ain ew Sena need eues 40 
An excellent fattening mash is: 
CRUSE» 6¥pbcecee seks sede s sae 100 
RMN conte cot baw otioe bbc eeks 100 
Ground brickwheat ................. 100 
SE EE So scans Bake neces av eades* 30 


Do you want ideas for Christmas pres- 
ents—presents for every room in the house 
and for everyone who lives in every room? 
Dip into the pages of the . Christmas 
House AND GARDEN. 


What are you doing for your feathered 
neighbors? To care for the birds is a 
good neighborhood movement, and _ its 
popularity is growing. There are plentv 


of helpful ideas in the Christmas House 
AND GARDEN, 








Jerusalem. 


16mo, Illustrated, Cloth, 450 
Leather, $1.00 net; Octavo, 





on | The 
Hands of 
Esau 
By MARGARET 
‘ DELAND 


Here again, in 
this story of 





TR— m a young man 
HANDS whose real na- 
of ESAU 


Deland ture at last be- 
‘= stearate trayed itself, are 
Mie aang wal tw autos =nngy the sympathy 

and understand- 
ing for youth and its problems which 
give the spring-like atmosphere to all 
the author’s writings. 

Illustrated. 


The Copy-Cat and 
Other Stories 


By MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 

These stories reveal the full measure 
of this author’s distinguished style. 
Here is insight into the depths of 
human nature, humor and _ pathos. 
Young people and old people who have 
never lost a certain innocence, and 
children, play their various parts. “‘ The 
Copy-Cat”’ is a plain little girl whose 
admiration for a dainty companion 
leads her to imitate her friend. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


HARPER & 














$1.00 net. 


cents net; 
Illustrated in Color, Ornamented 
Cover, $1.00 net. 


THE LOST BOY 


By HENRY VANDYKE 
Here we have the story of The Boy lost in the City of 
The New Testament tells how 
little child, became separated from his parents and lost. 
The author, with devotional imagination, has traced with 
reverent pen the wanderings of 


Jesus, the 


“The Lost Boy.” 


l6mo, Illustrated, 


Looking After Sandy 
By MARGARET TURNBULL 


Sandy is simply a girl, young and so 
unusually nice, so childishly appealing, 
that everybody wants to “look after 
A whole 
some story, touched with delicate humor, 


her’’—and everybody does. 


of normal American youth, of the nat- 
ural companionship of boys and girls 
prolonged into manhood and woman- 


hood. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


The Last 7 incadiimeienne 
Rose | 


of 


Summer 


By RUPERT 
HUGHES 








This story of 
a woman whose 

















romance was de- 








layed has about 
it the fragrance of a garden in Indian 
Summer. 

Frontispiece. 16mo. 50 cents net. 
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These five men were the 


Dr. Armgaard Karl Graves in 





THE SECRETS 
of the GERMAN WAR OFFICE 


$1.50 net, postage 14 cents 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO., Publishers, Union Square North, nese York City 


FIVE MEN WHO THREW A WHOLE WORLD nee WAR 


Kaiser, the Chief of the General Staff, 
the Minister of War, the Minister of Railways and the Chief of 
the ‘‘Admiralstab.”” How these men set 
stupendous and efficient military machine of all history is told by 


in motion the most 
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N E of the immediate effects of this terrible 

( ) war upon horticulture has been the de 
moralization of the bulb industry in Holland 
ind the flooding of the American markets 


vith carloads of bulbs of questionable merit. 

Ha : - . ‘ enced men on the ground in Holland, we 
re ‘ t eT i nt fier % u an opportunity to procure 
, ll quantity of caine whe wed mods bulbs, all guaranteed 
true to names and color exhibition sizes (what we call in 
Holland ‘*toproots”’), at unusally reasonable and fair prices 

( hi e or! dollar bills to it, 
mark t Hlecti lesired, and we shall at once make delivery 

bor | 

! ished t | them and we will 
| rel cl 4 ; 
r | 


COLLECTIONS 
No 1 7~ : Naret bul for grow 
No ? - . rt I ps for growing in the house 
We, @ 20 assorted exhibition Hyacinth bu . 
No. 5 re rv - : “ : ay? ae ley oe i and 
No. 6 ~ ; , ben ted I tor rowing in the ho 


Price of Each Collection, ONE DOLLAR 


ng in the hous« 


w tor planting 


Flowerbulb Specialists 


John Seneepers SGA MRE. cous katcate, 


ere reer EEEFEEFT FEEFFFTFFT FET F444 
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for $7, 00° 


75 Tulip Bulbs, all first 
size, taken from 25 named 
varieties, for $1.00. 


PLANT THIS FALL 
These tulips have been selected 
from 25 of the most beautiful varieties, em- 
bracing all the colors that are to be found in 
this splendid class of spring blooming bulbs. 
Plant near your home—in your garden 
or back yard. The beautiful blossoms in 
a multitude of brilliant colors and shades 
will make April a spring month worth while. 


75 Tulip Bulbs, Finest Mixed, $1.00 
Write or call at our store, mention “ House & Garden,” and secure this splendid 
collection of Tulip Bulbs for only $1.00, prepaid to your home, anywhere in the 
United States, with our 1914 Fall Catalogue. 


Our Bulb Catalogue Free on Request— Contains complete list of choicest 
varieties of Darwin Tulips, Exhibition Hyacinths, New and Rare Narcissus and 
other miscellaneous bulbs 


Stamp Gale 


30-32 Barclay Street 





New York 
tt, 
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Are Dou a Grouch? 


| Read the tory by Leona 





Dalrymple, 
author of Diane of the Green Van the 
S10.000 prize novel L he 


| 
rejuvenation 
ol the 

} 














old grumpy by the gutter snipe will 
Z ‘ 
E warm the cockles of your Christmas heart 
-—~] 
(CO) «Furniture Atfects Children 
| (,ood furniture tastefully arranged has its 
4) educational value in addition to the 
{} pleasure it give The bunny bureaus 
axe 
se and all the other new toy furnishings are 
Lv) described in‘ The Arrangement of Chil 
if ren ) m 
(=) dren's Roon 
S A New Mouse in an Old Suburb 
{ tells of ( oniston i pretty little estat 
/ that made itself at home in a corner of th 
olden South and carried on the spirit of 
: day past 

Why Not Give a Garden ? 

‘ If you are really interested in those voung 
te folks or some o| the old ‘uns who haven't 
( made much of their yard, there is an idea Send 


. for you mn Lhe Gilt of a Garden 


next 











You Want 
Ideas For Xmas 
Presents? 


House & Garden 
Has Them— 


Scores of 


25 cents for the 
Three Numbers 


Be sure to get the Christmas Number—Here’s an outline 


Remember the House at Christmas 
and you'll be remembering the people who 


live in the Here are dozens of 


ideas for every room, 


house. 
arranged room by 
room. 





The Merry Little Cocker 
you think of generally as a lap dog to be 
fondled. 
you'll find in the 


He’d resent the imputation, as 
article about this many- 





sided gentleman and his past. 


December 


Hake Dour Antique Lights 
Serviceable 


and solve some of the lighting problems 
in the house. The description of how to 


do this and where to place them will 


deserve your attention. 


Them 


Nursing the Bouse Plant 


is a winter diversion of about four out of 


IK if 
es £, 
— 


every five housekeepers. There are the 


right and wrong ways of doing it, and the 
right and wrong ways of getting the best 


decorative value from them. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., 31 Union Square North, New York City 
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